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BID BBARGTRBE. 
WOBURN ABBEY. 


Verses written in the Portico of the Temple of Liberty at Woburn Abbey, on 
placing before it the Statues of Locke and Erskine, in the summer of 
1835. Ato. pp. 39. 

We have been honoured with one of the fifty copies to which the Duke of 
Bedford has limited the impression of this (Mr. Wiffen’s) graceful production ; 
and we have, consequently, the more gratification in laying a few extracts, from 
what can be so little known, before our readers. It opens with a glance at the 
empires of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, Imperial, then Papal, when 

“In her cloisters, Night 
Reigned—Ladye of the West !” 
Turning to Britain, the bard sings, in patriotic strains, as follows :— 


«+O, warned by some prophetic power, 
*T was then, divorced from bigot dread, 

To Britain, in auspicious hvur, 
Truth—Science—Virtue—Freedom fled : 
And sages toiled, and patriots bled, 

Their sacred bowers unstained to keep, 
When the frenetic Spaniard hung 
Upon their steps, and howling flung 

His navies o'er the deep. 





On meek Religion’s stable base 
Their temperate rule they sought to build,— 
Not reckless of Athenian grace, 
Nor yet in Roman strength unskilled ; 
And though their scope not all fulfilled 
The structure of the social shrine, 
What British eye unmoved could view 
What Cranmer wrought, or Burleigh drew, 
T’ achieve the great design ! 


Hence, when again despotic pride 
Revived upon the regal stage, 
And, bidding Conscience be defied, 
Threw down Prescription’s angry gage, 
Ah me! with how sublime a rage 
Her champions to the challenge thronged,— 
The learn’d—the brave—the great—the good— 
And by the baptism of their blood, 
Th’ impressive strife prolonged !” 


This naturally introduces the family of Russell, and the immediate subjects 
of the poem, the erectivn of the Portico and its sculptured ornaments. ‘The 
tribute to Locke is worthy of the philosopher, and of his preserver in immortal 
marble, R. Westmacott :— 

‘*In simplest Art’s decorous stole, 

See Locke—Truth’s favourite pupil stand,— 
Simple in faith, sincere of soul, 

The Style and tablets in his hand, 

Which, at thine own inspired command, 
Philosophy consigned, to gauge 

The darkness of the Stagyrite, 

And, losing Reason, put to flight 
The phantoms of the age! 


How pure th’ expression! how benign 
The beauty of that studious face ! 
Composure lives in every line, 
Persuasive truth in every trace ; 
Urged with a smile whuse charm might grace 
An angel's cheek,—as though ‘twere given, 
When Strife from Tolerance took its birth, 
To blend with the disputes of earth, 
The charities of Heaven! 


When ‘gainst thy realms the Stuart fought, 
What mightier aid could champion bring, 
Than he who scaled the towers of Thought, 
And gave Opinion boundless wing, 
Unclipped by statesman, priest, or king,— 
Obsequious but to the rebuke 
Of Conscience on her judgment throne, 
Or edict to the mind made known 
From Inspiration’s book ! 


The picture of Erskine is also finely wrought :— 
** As oft in Feeling’s full recoil, 
So stands th’ intrepid Erskine now, 
Gathering his soul up for the toil 
That knits his fixed and thoughtful brow,- 
Ere yet the pregnant lips avow 
Th’ impassive arguments that swell 
In the vast ocean of his mind, 
Where Reason sits to loose, or bind 
The Passions in their cell. 


Or were it Mirth, or tragic Woe, 
He summoned to the proud debate, 
Or Honour for the patriot’s throe 
That throbbed to save a sinking state, 
Scorn, Wrath, or Sympathy, or Hate, 
His magic voice could none resist ; 
To chill—to rouse—to me!t—to burn— 
Each strong Emotion came in turn, 
In turn to be dismissed. 


Whilst as the glowing woof he wrought, 
Her flushing lights rich Fancy shed ; 

And all] the gathering tribes of Thought 
Their ranks in rapid order spread,— 
Warriors, in whose heroic tread 

Were heard harmonious sounds—the cheer 
Of Faith—Hope’s charging trumpet-tones, 
And bafled Power's bewildered groans, 

And Triumph in the rear!” 


By these statues the t 


yet enters the temple, and thus breathes his aspira- 


: 


tions :— 

“Still may Philosophy and Law 
Thy ' iced fabric well sustain.— 

Stil with keen eye and reverent aw 
Keep watch before thy t illowed fane, 
Lest aught unholy or profane 

With Vandal fo t the thresho i wi 
To quench or dim thy vestal flaine, 
Or fron r pedestals of fame 

Smite dov ¥ guests with n 


These are busts of Charles Fox, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, Lord John Ruasell, 
&c.; on the latter of whom, most fervent benedictions are bestowed, and the 
, Most enthusiastic hopes lavished. The whole concludes with a prayer for uni- 
| versal peace, and that War may never again be allowed to cry havock, and deso- 

late the earth. Being almost a private work, we refrain from saying more than 
| that the composition is classical and replete with noble sentiments—those not 


| the least so in which Mr. Wiffen evinces his gratitude to the illustrious race | 


| among whom he has found warm friends and constant patrons. 
——- 


‘SQUIRE DRIBBLE. 
By the author of Paul Pry. 

‘** Remember six to-day,” said Tom Heartall, whom I met coming out of the 
club as I was entering it. 

“Tt has been booked these ten days,” replied I. 

** But do be punctual, there’s a good fellow,’ continued Heartall, ‘ for I have 
invited a stranger to join us.” 

**T will,” said 1: ** but you press for punctuality as if it were the necessary 
! consequence of your having invited a stranger to dine with you.” 

“ And so it is in this instance,” replied he. ‘ Yesterday I dined at Worth- 
ington’s, (who, you know, is to be one of my party,)and there I met him. He 
has some business which will detain him in town for afew days; and, as he has 
taken up his quarters with Worthington, I was compelled, in decency, to ask 
him to accompany his host. He seems to me to be a queer fish; and Worth- 
ington, who is always anxious to promote every one’s comfort, hinted to me, in 
his kind-hearted way, that punctuality would oblige him ; for that his friend was 
as savage as a bear if made to wait for his meals a minute beyond the appointed 
feeding-time.” 

* A pleasant acquaintance you have made there. 

* Dribble.” 

“Dribble! Surely I have heard that name before. Is he an Essex man?” 

“Why,” replied Heartall, ** He is not exactly what, when speaking of the 
native gentry of the county, we should call an Essex man, though, certainly, he 
has a place in Essex.” 


What is his name?” 


near Poppleton-End, on the road to Little-Pedlington ?” 

“The very same,"’ replied Heartall: ‘his house is the show-place of the 
neighbourhood.” 

“‘T remember: it was either the landlady at Squashmire-gate, or some one 
else, who told me that all the world went to see Dribble Hall, which was full of 
curiosities, but that the Squire himself was the greatest curiosity in it. I rejoice 
at this opportunity of meeting him,’’ continued I, ‘for I missed one when I 
| chanced to be in his neighbourhood.” 

This conversation occurred in the early part of the month of July last, shortly 
after my return from Little-Pedlington. 

Ephraim Dribble is the son of Barnaby Dribble, who, in his blessed lifetime, 
was a small grocer in Crooked-lane, Fish-street-hill. To many persons it may 
be interesting to know that Crooked-lane was so called, because, till within 
| these four or five years, it was, incontestably, the crookedest lane in all London. 
But, by the magic of modern improvement, it has been deprived of this its 
supreme distinction ; and allthat now remains of Crooked-lane (though it still 
retains its name) is as straight as an arrow. Ephraim, as a boy at school, was 
an industrious, plodding boy, with a natural disposition to ** turn an honest penny” 
—his own interpretation of the phrase being somewhat an enlarged one, as it 
included within its range the getting the best at a bargain with a school-fellow, 
by any means short of absolute fraud. ‘The penny per diem, which was Ephraim’s 
allowance of pocket-money, he would lay out at his father’s shop in hgs or 
raisins, which were sold to him at prime cost. Of these, he used to set aside a 
small portion for his own eating, (for, from that hour of his life to the present, 
his love of money bas never completely overpowered his love of self-gratilica- 
tion ;) the remainder he would dole out, in farthing’s-worths, to his school-mates 
—reducing the quantity for the money in proportion as their gluttony overembe 
their prudence, in exactly the same way as traders upon a more extensive scale 
regulate the price of a commodity according to the quantity in the market and 
| the demand forit. Thus he wes usually a gainer of two or three farthings by 

the day's transactions. In addition to this, which might be considered as little 
| Master Ephraim’s regular traffic, he would sometimes. if bis customers happen- 

ed to be short of money, generously sell his farthing’s-worth on credit; or he 

would even lend a boy a farthing in hard cash, on promise of being paid a half- 
| penny for it at the week’s end; and this he would do upon no better a security 
j than the deposit of a top, a ball, a book, a penknife, or any other trifle, provided 
| 1t were of sufficient value to protect him against any possible loss. . His mother 
| was wont to say that Ephraim was a *‘ deep one,” whe knew how many beans 
| made two; whilst his no less admiring father was satisfied that their boy was a 
| cute one,’ who would make his way in the world. 





At the age of fourteen Ephraim was taken home to serve in his father’s shop 
Here he had many opportunities of exhibiting his ‘depth’ and exercising his 

| ** “cuteness :” 
| shufile a few lumps of the twelve-penny into a customer's bag of the fourteen- 
penny sugar; and marvellous was the accuracy with which he would adjust the 

| scales when weighing out a pound of tea, withdrawing six grains. or two, or one, 
if it inclined the balance against himself! 
fortune to lose both his parents. ‘This calami'y was rendered endurable by its 
leaving him sole inheritor, not only of all the figs and treacle in the shop, but 
| also of about fourteen hundred pounds in money. Thus enriched, Ephraim 





| Dribble sought, and found, occasions for the indulgence of the benevolence of | 


his heart. Was there a brother tradesman driven to the verge of bankruptcy by 
the want of an hundred pounds or so, Ephraim was forward to assist him with 





| at a fourth of the market-price. Thus was the ruin of a worthy man delayed 
fora few months, whilst the kind-hearted Ephraim exulted in the exercise of 
| that virtue which was nof its own and sole reward. 
lays himself out for opportunities of performing generous actions, such opportu- 





that, by sheer dint of assisting the distressed, his hundreds had distended into 
| thousands. Resolved to exercise this species of kuight-errantry upon a larger 
scale, he sold the shop in Crooked-lane, opened a counting-house in Fencburch- 
| street, called bimself Dribble and Co., and became a West-India merchant— 
that is to say, he would buy for ready money, from any house which happened 
to be in a rickety condition, a whole consignment of sugar, coffee, pepper, or any 
other colonial produce, at a third ora fourth of its prime cost, and sell it, amongst 
| the smaller traders below its actual value, yet still at a considerable profit to 
| himself. For several years he continued this successful mode of assisting his 
| fellow-creatures, till about four years ago; when, having realized as much 
capital as, invested in the funds, would produce hima clear five thousane 
| a-year, he resulved to retire from business and become a gentleman :—the latter 
tu accomp] 


' portion of the resolution being much the more difficult sh of the two 








Just at this time it happened that Tubbs, the eminent Sugar-broker, failed 
Tubb’s curiosity to visit foreign parts betng suddenly excited by the ev 
:n immediate supply of money being requisite in order to- nable Tubbs to cratify 
|} a curiosity so praiseworthy, he applied to his intimate friend Dribble for assist- 
Dribble, whose purse was ever Open to the uniortunate, i s 
plied his friend with the large sum of four tho { pounds le 
“ could har Vv expecit t I VOULG give j ur thousar x lor 
hing, made overto him his count y residence, Muscovado Ho gether 





“T'll lay my life it is the same: Dribble—’Sguire Dribble, of Dribble Hall, | 


it was astonishing with what dexterity and delight he would | 


At two-and-twenty he had the mis- 


the sum—merely taking in return for it sundry chests of tea, or bags of coffee, | 


Toa man who, like him, | 


nities are of frequent occurrence; so that at the end of ten years Dribble found | 


—___—___ 
a 


- =———— 
| with the acres thereunto belonging, all which had fairly cost Mr. Tubbs eleven 
thousand To this place, which, upon Mr. Dribble’s accession to the property, 
was newly named Dribble Hall, did Mr. Dribble retire ; and its fortunate pos- 
sessor (commonly known as the * the "Squire ’’) now calls, and seriously consi- 
_ ders himself to be, an Essex Gentleman, in spite of the provoking distance at 
which he is held by the real gentry of the county, whom he cannot induce to 
recognize him as such. Fifty-two, indeed, is rather late in life tor one io be- 
| gin to think of doimg the gentleman; and Dribble, although he has bad four 
| years’ practice, is still (as an actor would express it) by no means perfect in the 
| part, 
inn * os o> + * . 
It was on the twentieth of December that I returned to London from a conti- 
, nental tour which had occupied nearly four months. My first visit was to Tom 
Heartall. After some talk upon various subjects, Tom (with more of diffidence 
and hesitation than, as I thought, the inquiry warranted) said, ‘* Do you consider 
yourself as engaged to dine with us on Christmas day ?” 

‘“‘ By implication I do,” replied I; ‘for, for the last nine years, we have 
passed that day together. But for that circumstance I should have remained to 
enjoy the humours of that convivial season in Paris.” 

Heartall burst into a hearty laugh: a sure sign that he was aware of some 
small calamity in stere for me. 

“Ha! ha! ha! So you have taken all this trouble for the express purpose 
of dining with us on Christmas day? Ha! ha! ha! My wifeis at her mo- 
ther’s, in the New Forest, and will not be in town for a fortnight. Ha! ha! 
ha! All the children are with her. Ha! ha! ha! You have come to Eng- 
land purposely to keep up the charter—Ha! ha! ha !—and I have accepted an 
invitation for myself to Dribble Hall: so, so faras we are concerned, you are 
floored, my boy. Ha! ha! ha!—But,” continued Heartall (laughing louder and 
longer than before), “ I have worse news than that for you: Dribble has made a 
| point of your spending Christmas at the Hall; I know you don’t like him; but 

I, considering you as my property for that occasion, have disposed of you. In 

short, I have accepted the invitation on your behalf.” 
| “Then, as you are not my accredited minister prés la cour de Dribble Hall, (as 
| the diplomatic phrase is,) but have acted wholly on your own responsibility, I 
repudiate your adhesion on my behalf, and leave you—(as the diplomatic phrase 
| is not, but as Xt very frequently might emphatically be)—I leave you to get out 
| of the scrape as well as you can. Seriously,” continued I, “I don’t like your 
Squire Dribble. He is a person eminently disagreeable as a society man: I 
| know nothing of his character otherwise, but that is enough.” 

‘He is not a positive Chesterfield,” said Heartall. 

‘A person deficient in the observance of the forms merely of politeness may 
be pardoned in consideration of the sterling qualities of his heart; bat Dribble 
| is wanting, to an offensive exten’, in that real politeness which, independent of 

manner, is the spontaneous offspring of humanity and innate benevolence. He 
| is an uncompromising egotist, in the French sense of the word: he never de- 
| fers, nor does he even affect the civil semblance of deferring, to the ease, eom- 
fort, or convenience, the pleasure or the wish of another; his own is always 
} paramount in his consideration.” 
| J] perceive what you are thinking of,” said Heartall, laughingly; “ the wing 
| of the chicken, when you met the ’Squire here, at dinner, Jast summer.” 
“That instance was only one amongst a score, but as good an illustration 
| of his characteras a thousand. I remember Mrs. Heartall asked Mrs. what 
| 


ee 








part of the chicken she should send her. Your ’Squire interrupted the lady’s 
| reply by saying, ‘Give me the liver-wing, if you please, Ma‘am; it is the only 
part of the bird J care for.” Then, he kept one particular decanter before him, 
(passing the others round,) because, as he said, that wine was the most to his 
taste of any he had yet drunk; and having selected, for his own eating, the 
finest fruit from three or four dishes, he amiably asked the lady on bis left what 
she would like. In the evening, when several of the party requested your wife 
tu sing * Vivi tu.’ he interrupted her as she began, by saying Ae had rather she 
would sing something English, as he didn’t much fancy Italian music. He pre- 
vented three others making a rubber of whist, where he was wanted as a fourth, 
‘Vecause he just then preferred a round game ; and, afterwards, (having lost a few 
| shillings,) turned sulky because the three others did not then choose to humour 
| him by sitting down to whist.” 
To say the truth,” said Heartall, “ I, myself, have no great affection for the 
fellow ; and it is chiefly to please Worthington, who sees everything and every 
| body couleur de rose, that I have accepted this invitation. Now, do you also 
| accept it to please me. In his own house, and towards his guests, Dribble must 
behave himself decently.” 

‘* Have you yet paid a visit at the Hall?” 

* Not yet,” replied Heartall. ‘* Worthington has brought him to dine with 
me some half-dozen times since you met here in the summer, and at his depar- 
| ture the "Squire has always been so civil as to say that if I happened to be cong 
| 
| 





| his way he should be happy to see me; bat this is the first special invitation he 

has honoured me with. He asks you, I take it, asa set-off against the dinner 
| you gave him just before you left town; so, as he carries his old business-habits 
into all his arrangements, you have only never to invite him again, (a negative 
proceeding very easily taken should he not improve upon farther acquaintance,) 
| and be assured of it you will escape a second invitation from him. By the bye, 

he has written to you. Here is his letter.” 
The ‘Squire’s letter ran thus : 

“Dribble Hall, near Poppleten-Enc, 
*“* Dear Sir, 2d Dec. 1835. 

| « Per letters dated 30th ult. and forwarded per post, I had the satisfaction of 
inviting our friends, Messieurs Worthington aud Heartall, to pass the Xmas next 
ensuing at my house, as above. In mine addressed to Mr. H. was conveyed a re- 
| quest that you would accompany them. Both letters duly delivered to them yes- 
terday the Ist inst. as acknowledged by theirs to me dated same day, and duly 
| received, per return of post, this morning, date as above. Sorry to find, as per 
advice from Mr. H., that up to the date of his you had not returned to England ; 
| bat am glad to be favoured with his undertaking on your behalf that you will 
accept my invitation to spend the Xmas with us, ie. from the 24th to the morn- 
ing of the 26th inclusive, in vase you sheuld return on or before the 20th inst. 
| Should [ not be advised of your return per arrival of post on the 2isT INsT. at 
10 A.M. (there or thereabouts) must invite somebody else to fill up the vacancy ; 
as upon these occasions, 8 is the number! always like to have at my tabie (nei- 
ther more nor less), and, at present standing thus, vz. 
Myself. 
Mrs. D. who joins in hopes of your return in time to make one. 
Mr. Jobn Flanks, 
Miss Susan Flanks, 
Mr. Ebenezer Dribble, first cousin to undersigned. 
6. Thomas Brisbane Heartal!, Esquire. 
Francis Worthington, Esquire 
8. Yourself (or as the case may be) 


| 


? 
brother and sister of above. 


m= On 


ho) 


Visiters. 


~) 


Total &. 





‘“« Please observe that unless Tam advised of your return punclually by the 
time above specified (say 21st Tnst.) I shall invite Dr. Cawdle, of Poppleton, 
Piease observe, also, that if you do favour me with your Compa: Y, 
I sha!l expect you to remain from the 24th (arriving a/ or serore 4, as I dine at 
that hour precisely, liking a long evening in the Country) till the morning of the 
26 made my arrangements to that effect Say the 26/h, because the 
Lot Coac 3 chman and guard optional,) which 
n 01 y 1 of my lane at about 11 in the 2- 
va) 4 allowing or ikfast before you start; other- 
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_ Tye Albion. 








wise, should you unluckily miss that conveyance, you could not get away from | 


the Hall till the 28th, which would interfere with other arrangements of, 
Dear Sir, 
(for self and Mrs D.) 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Epuraim Drissee. 


“PS. Being 3 together, perhaps you may think it more agreeable to _ 
down per chaise, in which case please order the people at the last stage to sen 
horses to take you away on the 26th inst.(say at or about 11), a* } have “ 
one I eould conveniently send to order horses for you, the distance being 1 


miles. E. D. 


“2nd P.S I re-open this to say that by this 11 I mean 11 A.M. —S 


cularly engaged to dine out on that day. . 
ear wt ty habits, indeed!” exclaimed I. ‘ Why, plague on the fellow, 
he has drawn up a letter of invitation as guardedly and cautiously 48 if it were 
a deed of assignment of half his property: and made out a list of his party 
exactly as he would have done one of his old Crooked-lane bills of parcels. An 
agreeable person to pass a Christmas with! ‘The mind which could concoct 
such an epistle as this never was, nor ever can be, actuated by one generous or 
social impulse. 
house deserve the name) is so regulated as to suit his own pleasure and con- 
venience in every poimt. The fact is, he is living ina lone house, in a dull 
district; he wants society to enliven his own Christmas; so he writes up to 
town for it, just as he would for a basket of fish for his Christmas dinner, be- 
cause he cannot get it in the country, and imagines that he 1s to be supplied as 
readily with the one as with the other—and thanked, perhaps, for his custom, 
into the bargain. It is said that the boy is father tothe man ‘That is certainly 
true in the present instance: for Squire Dribble, of Dribble Hall, is unquestion- 
ably the son of little Ephraim Dribble, the petty, peddling school-boy who used 
to traffic in small grocery. I’ll’‘none of him.” . 

“My dear fellow.” said Heartall, affecting a grave countenance, ** I'm truly 
sorry for you, but it is too late to get out of it.” 

“Not for me,” joyfully exclaimed I. ‘To-day is the twentieth; I have 
merely to suppress the fact of my return, delay my reply to this letter, and, ac- 
cording to the strict terms of it, the fortunate Doctor Cawdle will succeed to 
the chair vacant by the lapse of me, the original nominee.” ; 

Too late, I tell you. Early this morning | heard of your return, and in- 
stantly wrote to inform Dribble of it. In fact—ha! ha! ha!—lI added that you 
will have great pleasure in availing yourself of his invitation.” 

“Why, then, joking apart, I must say that " 

‘Now don’t look so grave about the matter,” said Heartall, ‘‘ but bear your 
share of the misfortune as I bear mine—with patience and resignation. I go to 
please Worthington, who likes this cub for the same charitable reason, I verily 
believe, that good-natured Mrs. Toddy likes her ugly, barking, snarling poodle— 





because nobody else does; so, as I said before, you must go to please me. I | 


will admit that I do not look upon our prospect of a ‘merry Christmas’ as a very 
brilliant one ; but we shall be three to one, at any rate; and, with the season to 
aid us, the deuce is init:f we cannot manage to beat sufficient humanity into 
the ’Squire to make us happy and comfortable for the time.” 


Well! Few of the minor matters of life are worth a long contest; so, | 


yielding to Heartall’s entreaties, I promised to meet him and Worthington, for the 
start to ‘Squire Dribble’s on the morning of the twenty-fourth. 
Were these pages intended to ineet the public eye through the medium of the 
New Monthly,’ I should say 
“Tae Curistmas Festivities at Drippte Hatt” 


in our next. P*, 
—>—— 
THE CHARITY SISTER.—A TALE. 


BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON 


Rosabelle de Clairville was the sole and motherless child of a French noble- 
man of high rank in the court of Lewis the Fifteenth; her father, the Marquess 
de Clairville, had married late in life, and loved his little daughter as much as it 
was possible for an old French courtier to love any thing. She was a beautiful, 
lively child ; excessively indulged, but, thanks to the natural goodness of her 
disposition, not spoiled. She was petulant, but affectionate ; expecting atten- 
tion, and accustomed to admiration; replete with talent, but idle, and apparent- 
ly incapable of continued application ; from her teachers and regular lessons she 
acquired very little, but, at the same time, she learnt a great deal that nobody 
taught her. Her dancing-master could never succeed in drilling her into the 
stiff courtesy and solemn step of the minuet de fa cour, but in the cotillion and 
lighter dances then in vogue, he equally failed to destroy the innate grace and 
elastic freedom of her movements. In music it was the same : ** Mademoiselle 
has voice and ear,’ said the despairing professors, ‘but we can teach her 
nothing.”” Her father sighed and frowned; but Rosabelle would throw her 
arms reund his neck, and sing his favourite troubadour ballad so sweetly, so 
simply, so feelingly, that even the heart of the old courtier asked, * Is not 
this music?” * Leave your daughter alone, marquess,” said a sagacious 
female friend ; ** put within her reach all the means of education, and wait her 
time.” 

The marquess had been rich, but was so no longer; the profession of a 
courtier is a very expensive one, and he had come to the decision of placing his 
daughter en pension, and retiring three or four years to his estate in the south ; 
but the cbservation of his friend, and the entreaties of his child, prevailed ; ‘* O 
do not put me into that horrid prison, dear papa! I shall die—you will never 
see your poor Rose again—let me go with you! I will pay such attention to 
Monsieur |'Abbe and Mademoiselle Clery—and I shall be so happy and so free ! 
not as we are at Versailles; but I shall run about in real woods, and see real 


waterfalls, and gather wild flowers, and help the haymakers, and hear birds sing | 


that are as free as myself, not pent up in aviaries and giit cages—and O papa ! 
euch a garden as I will have!” And enchanted at the picture her imagination 
had drawn, she jumped, in spite of her little hoop-petticoat and high-heeled 
shoes, about the room in all the ecstasy of a true childof nature. ‘ Yes, in- 
deed,” inwardly exclaimed the marquess, ‘* nature does play us strange pranks 
sometimes ! this child she intended for a Swiss mountaineer ; but it has pleased 
her eapricivus ladyship to place her in a French court. Her mother, a dignified 
descendant of the De Courci’s, and her father—myeelf !" ‘The marquess 
shrugged his shoulders, and took a large pinch of snuff. 

Rosabelle was a privileged pet in the courtly circle in which her father moved ; 
she could, without reproof, say and do things no one else could say or do; the 
stiff little demoiselles of her own age, who bad now and then a peep at home 
from their schools, regarded her with astonishment and dread; and some of her 
grown-up friends dreaded her also, for Rosabelle was too acute and observant, 
was an excellent mimic, and delighted in petty mischief: her little railleries and 
bon-mots were applauded and repeated, and many more than she ever said were, 
from various motives, attributed to her. 





All this tended to nourish a dangerous 


habitof mind; he father was contemned for not bringing her up like other | 


children, and educating her selon les régles ; and even those who loved her best, 
were not sorry to find that he intended, from whatever motive, to withdraw her 
into retirement fora certain period. The step was at length decided on; the 
marquess, with a desperate eflort, tore himself from Paris and Versailles, doubt- 
ful whether he should be able even to breathe in any other atmosphere, and re- 
garding the sacrifice he thus made for his fortune and his daughter, as an act of 
more than Roman hervisin. Rosabelle was between twelve and thirteen when 


she accompanied her father to his long-deserted chateau in Provence, the ro- | 


mantic and beautiful. 

About three years after their departure, a young English nobleman was pre- 
sented, and exceedingly well received, at the French court. Lord Altamont 
was five-and-twenty ; his father had died early in his minority, and on coming of 
age he tuok possession of a very large fortune. He was now on bis travels, 
and had visited some of the northern courts, together with Vienna and Italy. It 
was lis intention, on leaving Paris, to proceed to the south, and take Madrid and 
Lisbon on his way home 

Lord Altamont was a favourable specimen of his class and country at that 
period. Grave, dignified, courteous: lofty and firm in principle, full of spirit 
and honour ; but a somewhat cold and highly-polished exterior veiled in bim warm 
and deep affections, and a sensibility, perhaps too acute and irritable, mingled 
with a certain degree of romance, which his close and habitual intercourse with 
the werld had not vet worn away. lie abilities were of the first order, and had 


been carefully and judiciously cultivated; he was ambitious, and looked forward 
to a brilliant career, 


home, should be hie marriage 

He felt that in his choice of a wife he should be fastidious, and even pecu- 
liar; money he would rather she did not possess; noble birth, high breeding, 
and beauty, were indispensable ; scrupulously correct not only in principle and 
conduct, but in manners, dress, and conversation ; like Cwsar’s wife, it was to 
be impossible to suspect her of levity ; 
proud ;—a magic circle was to be drawn around her, 


that all were to feel it im- 
practicable to pass. He could recall to } 


us memory no woman that, as his wife, 





he should entirely approve of ; his mother he thought might, when young, have | 
approached nearly to his beau ideal; but, though an excellent wife, even she | 
had been wanting in that excessive conjugal 


should expect 
all, was a question not yet solved 


His sister was decorum itself; | 


* One point IT have quite decided on,”’ and 


he glanced at the circle of graceful and fac ithe 


“‘T will never marry a foreigner, and especially a French-woman.” 

* Well, my lord,” said the young and hindsome Count de Beanvilliers, ad- 
Vancing towards him, “so you really have made up your mind to leave us for 
bose barbarous countries of the south? You English have great covrage—but 


His hospitality (if, indeed, this extraordinary invitation to his | 


intending, however, that his firet object, on his return | 


gentle and calm, but dignified, and even | 


tenderness and devotion which he | 
it whether she had a heart at | 


8 beings that surrounded him, | 


England?” m 

Lord Altamont had no intention of feeding the vanity of the Parisian, there- 
fore tvok no notice of his queries; but said, as from a sudden recollection, 
| By-the-by, count, you have an uncle in Provence, an old friend of my father ; 
I should have great pleaswre in being introduced to him.” 

“T will give you a letter—but, no,” continued the count, archly, ‘* I think I 
had better not, for there ia /a belle cousine, as well as the old uncle.” 


she is to be madame la comtesse—is she not?” 

“ Ma foi!” replied the young Frenchman with a shrug. 
myself whether she will be or no. , 
death-bed, her father desires it; she cares nothing about it, no more do |: but 
this is the way we manage these matters here; our papas and mammas are so 
obliging as to take all the trouble off our hands.” 

* Is she not very beautiful ?” ; ' 

“] dare say she is; I recollect her a very pretty, though a wild and romping 
child ; but were she perfection itself, I have no intention of falling in love with 
her.” 

** Why not?” 

‘** Because J have to marry her, you know.” 

** Very true—I forgot. But supposing any one else were to marry her?” 

**Ha! that would be quite another thing. you go and marry her, my lord, 
| and bring her to Paris, and I promise to fall in love with her directly.” : 

“ Thank you,” replied the Englishman, ‘* but why not accompany me ?” 


““T scarcely know 








“Not now, it is impossible : I have,” continued the count, speaking slowly, | favourably from this, and perhaps gave too much wei 


| and turning his eye-glass towards a lady, ‘“‘une petite affatre de ceur, which 
‘ : a ; 

' nothing could induce me to break off at this critical moment. 

| It was a beautiful spring morning when Lord Altamont caught the first 


| glimpse of the Chateau de Clairville, charmingly situated on the slope of a hill: | 


| beyond it the blue waters of the Mediterranean, that loveliest and mildest of 


seas, danced and sparkled in the sunbeams; al! around bore an air of cultiva- 


| tion, improvement, and cheerfulness. Lord Altamont left his carriage, ordering 
| it to proceéd to the gate of the principal avenue, and to wait there for him, while 
| he himself strolled up a green, shaded, and flowery lane, evidently leading to 
the same point. He lingered along it, in the full enjoyment of allthat the song 
of birds, the scent of violets, the wild roses clustering along the hedges, and 





| the ground carpeted with daisies, could give; he lingered in a sort of mental in- | 


| toxication, thinking of nothing and enjoying every thing, when he was startled 
, by a laugh near him, then a light quick footstep, and through an aperture of the 
| hedge sprung a girl dressed en paysanne, her hair loose over her shoulders, and 
; in her hand a broad straw hat with blue ribbons, with which she was hunting a 
| superb butterfly. Lord Altamont stopped, and according to the polite usage of 
those times, instinctively took off his travelling-cap—when, lo! the fatigued 
butterfly rested on his head, and in an instant the broad straw hat, blue ribbons 
| and all, was on the top of it. 

| The young girl, on perceiving whose head she had so unceremoniously 
| decorated, remained for a few moments the picture of astonishment and confu- 
| sion; then again the ludicrous appearance of the stranger, contrasted with his 
| she gave way to one of those uncontrollable and irrepressible fits of laughter, so 
well known by, and so easily excused in, the young and light-hearted. 

She made an attempt to recover her hat, but this the stranger quietly opposed, 
and taking her hand prisoner, asked if she imagined he would suffer her to re- 
possess herself of her hat without paying the accustomed tribute. At this the 
girl's laughter ceased, she looked round in dismay, and a blush, partly from fear 
and partly from anger, crimsuned her face and neck: “Sir, I beg you will give 
me my hat—it was quite unintentional—I saw nothing but the butterfly—let go 
|my band!” While she thus spoke, Lord Altamont gazed with admiration, and 
| perhaps with too great freedom, on the most perfectly beautiful face he ever be- 
| held ; at the same time his quick tact made him perceive that she was no peasant 
girl. ‘ You would have good reason to laugh at me,” he said, “if I made no 


conditions ; but I will not be severe with my lovely prisoner—allow me to re- | 


place the hat on your head, and that is all I ask.’’ She shook back her dark 


| luxuriant hair, and looked up to him timidly yet confidingly ; he raised the hat | 


| from his own head, (away flew the butterfly,) and placed it gently and becoming- 
| ly onhers: he would tie it, and the bow which she could have fastened in a mo- 
ment, he took (from his inexperience, no doubt) fully three minutes to arrange ; 
; but he kept his word ; and she bounded back through the aperture with the 
| fleetness of a fawn, and disappeared he could scarcely tell how or in what 
| direction. 
| Lord Altamont was received in the kindest and most hospitable manner by 
| the old marquess, who ordered an apartment to be immediately prepared for him, 
| and pressed him to become his guest for as long a time as he could spare. 
| Having dressed for dinner. his lordship proceeded to the saloon, where the mar- 
quess introduced to him the usual guests of a great man’s table in retirement. 
Monsieur |’Abbé, a secretary, the parish priest, the family lawyer, and the family 
| physician. 
| door at the upper end of the apartment the marquess said, ‘* Allow me to intro- 
duee you to my daughter, Mademoiselle de Clairville—Rosabelle, Lord Alta- 
| Mont, the son of the esteemed friend you have so often heard me mention.” 
| A young lady, followed by her governess, advanced ; the camblet petticoat and 
laced boddice were exchanged for a silk robe and an ornamental stomacher, 
the wildly-flowing tresses were gathered up and carefully disposed curl above 
curl, but still she was the saine, the heroine of his morning's adventure, the 
light-footed butterfly hunter, the beautiful owner of the blue-ribboned hat ! 
What detains Lord Altamont so long at Clairville 2 


Week after week glides 
| by, and still he is there ! besa aad 


Madrid and Lisbon are forgotten: his home itself 
ceases to be longed for; his ambitious projects sleep, and the fancy-formed | 
image of his stately bride is altogether obliterated ; all his wise and prudent re- | 
solutions are upset, and by whom!—a wild French girl, a regular petite etourdie 
—a graceful, a beautiful romp certainly, yet a mere romp, scarcely out of the | 
nursery. True, she was all this; but had she been only this, she would never 
have won her English lover. She was open and artless as the day ; her temper, 
though impatient, was generous and endearing ; her affections warm: the poor 
blessed her, although her benevolence was often ill-directed, and all doated on 
her, eves the Abbe and Mademoiselle Clery, altheugh she was, as they said, the 
plague of their lives ‘ 

But there was another strong source of attraction—her child-like vet evident 
preference of Lord Altamont ; the careless indifference or laughing raillery with 
which she returned the compliments and attentions of the young men of the | 
neighbouring families, formed a marked contrast to her manner towards him. 
She was never known to listem so patiently to the instructions of any one, and 
he delighted to instruct her, as her mental powers were evidently very superior 
to what they had hitherto appeared to the seeondary minds that surrounded ber. 
They studied together, they walked together, they rode and danced together ; 
poor Mademoiselle Clery had no sinecure, and in spite of ail her vigilance, they 
often managed to escape from her. The marquess was not blind to all this, but 
| he affected to be so; his pride had been hurt at the delays of his nephew, the 





why did you not make Paris your bonne bowehe, and have quitted it only for | 


“True,” replied Lord Altamont, “I have heard so; and, moreover, that ' 


My father recommended our union on his | 


look of grave surprise, overcame every feeling but that of the ridiculous, and | 





Count de Beauvilliers, whom he had intended for the husband of his daughter, 


and he justly thought that the young, wealthy, and noble Altamont was more 
than an equivalent; he regretted that he was a foreigner, especially that he 
was an Englishman and a Protestant, nevertheless he made up his mind to the 
match. 

Lord Altamont received a letter from his mother :— What can detain you, 
my dear son, so long in the south of France? By this time we expected you 
would have been at Lisbon. It is desirable that you should spend the autumn 
among your tenantry, and in extendimg your personal acquaintance with the fa- 
milies of the county: certain communications and preparations will also be ne- 
cess@ry previous to your first appearance in the House of Peers. 
the season is so far advanced, you had better give up Madrid and Lisbon, and 
embark from the Garonne.” 

| Lord Altamont crushed the letter in his hand and paced the apartinent with 
agitated steps : “I,” said reason, ** disapprove of this 
| match —marry an Englishwoman, extend your connexion among the nobility of | 
itry, where yuu will tind the most beautiful, the most accomplish- 
| ed, and the most virtuous women in the world. The marriage you contemplate | 
will disappoint all who wish you well, and will deeply wound your mother and | 
jsister. A Catholic!—a giddy, spoiled French girl!” 
| quite of a contrary opinion 


the crisis had arrived 


your own cour 


“1,” said love, * am} 
Rosabello de Clairville is sprang froma lineage far 
tore ancient and noble than that of the Altamonts; the blood of the Montmo- 
| renci flows im her veins. Few Englishwomen can rival her in beauty; none can 
| exceed her in excellence of disposition or in warmth of affection ; she is very | 
} young—that is a fault that will mend daily ; she is giddy,—watchful care and | 
| judicious precept will give steadiness to her mind, and, consequently, dignity to | 
{ her manners ; her only serious faults are those of being a Catholic and a French- ! 


woman, and for those she 1s not accountable. Your mother and sister and every 


| one else will begin by admiring and end hy loving her. It is not as though you 
| transplanted her from the hot-bed of Paris; you gather her a fresh, unsullied 
j; and secluded flower; place her in your bosom. 
wear her there for ever!” 
it was not listened to 


your pride and ornament, and 
Keason had not a word more to say, or if she had / 
The jaws of the Ottoman empire were not more com- 
pletely annulled by the petit nez retroussé de Roxalane, than were those of the 
} empire of x ison On this momentous occasion 


i 
| Lord Altamont proceeded to Rosabelle’s little studio, where she was seated 
} amid books and 


1 flowers, half-finished drawings and embroidery. 
“Tam so glad you are come,” she said 
hear me read this English passage.’ 
seh as} } 9 
*Rosabelle!” said Lord Altamont mournfully 
) 


» running for her book; “now only 


she looked at him. 


| siderable delay, to his communication of his marriage. 


We think, as 


May 21, 


What is the matter? 


‘* Good heavens, how pale you are! 
| well.” 

“ T have received a letter: I am recalled to England: I must leave you.” 
“Leave me!” repeated Rosabelle, as if, for the first time, the possibilit 

| such an occurrence presented itself, ‘* Leave me!” the book dropped from oo 
' hand, the blood receded from her cheek and lips, and she seemed as if abo a 
' fall :—he threw his arm around ber. sli 

‘Do you love me, Kosabelle?” 

The colour returned mantling over face and neck, and tears rushed 
as she almost sobbed out, ‘* Very, very much.” 

* Will you be my wife?” 

“ Yes, to be sure J will,’ and in another moment she was folded in 
and his lips were pressed to hers; in which interesting predicament Maq 
moiselle Clery found them to her inexpressible astonishment. Let those ot 
braid wko have ** more cunning to be strange.” P- 

The chateau was soon all bustle ; the delighted old marquess had an imme 
diate interview with the bishop of the diocese, and managed matters 80 well 
| that the difficulties at that time attending a marriage between persons differing 

in their religious creed were speedily removed. Several ladies offered their ser. 
| Vices On the occasion, and in ten days after the proposal the marriage took place 
/ according to the rituals of the two churches; and, although the Preparations 
were hasty, and as much privacy as possible was observed, yet the ceremonial 
| was in all respects befitting the high station of the parties. 
| In the preceding interval, Lord Altamont had been pleased to observe that 
| Rosabelle had suddenly assumed a more serious and retiring manner ; he argued 


ght to what was simply the 


to her eyes 


his arme, 


| resalt of her new situation. 
The marquess was very eager for a return to Paris; the young couple were 
| too much wrapped up in each other to care about it; however, as it appeared 
| essential that Lord Altamont should not delay proceeding to England longer 
| than could be helped, a fortnight after the marriage they all set out for Paris. 
Travelling was not so rapid then as it is in our days: a journey from Pro. 
| vence to Paris was a serious undertaking, even with all “ appliances and means 
| to boot ;” yet it was much enjoyed by the happy party. Along the whole route 
| the houses of the marquess’s friends were open to them, and the admiration 
| excited by the young and beautiful bride gratified the pride and affection of the 
| new-made husband. 
They arrived in Paris, and at the door of the magnificent hotel tem 
' secured for their reception, several of their intimate friends, 
_ lish, were waiting to receive and welcome them. 


porarily 
French and Eng- 
The Count de Beauvilliers 
| Was not among them; he had heen obliged to attend the court at Versailles, but 
| he had left a note of congratulation, promising himself the happiness of their 
| society as soon as he could escape from his court duties. 
It was at Versailles the count heard from a hundred tongues of the exquisite 
| beauty and the naive grace of the young Lady Altamont. She was quite the 
rage; she was surrounded; she was worshipped. ‘ What a shame for us to 
let an Englishman run away with sucha prize! Why, Beauvilliers, what have 
you been about! We had always heard you named as the future guardian of 
| this treasure!” T'he count smiled and shrugged his shoulders, but when alone 
| he bit his lips and frowned, 
A member of the royal family had been dangerously ill, and no company was, 
| for the moment, received at Versailles; but when the count’s terin of attend- 
| ance had expired he was commissioned to inform the Marquess de Clairville and 
Lord and Lady Altamont that the court would remove in a few days to the 
Tuileries, where their reception would take place. 

One evening about three weeks after their arrival in Paris, Lady Altamont 
stood alone in one of her splendidly-illuminated drawing-rooms ; it was her first 
sowrée, and she eyed with girlish delight the tasteful and costly arrangements 
that had been made; her eye glanced on a pier-glass, in whieh her own beauti- 
ful form was brightly reflected, and a blush of pardonable vauity passed over her 
cheek ; through the mirror she perceived a figure glide into the apartment and 
pause near the door as though regarding her: she turned hastily round, and ad- 
vancing, perceived a very handsome young stranger, with a certain air distingue, 
approaching towards her. She felt a momentary surprise at his unannounced 
appearance, 

** Have you so entirely forgotten me, Rosabelle?” 

She sprang towards him: ** My dear cousin, is it you at last? 
altered !—how you are improved !” 

Privileged by his relationship, he saluted her. ‘* And you are altered, Rosa- 
belle, and improved, yet I never could have mistaken you for an instant.” 

** Well, come, let us sit down; we shall be able to have a few minutes chat 
before anybody arrives.” 

** Stay one instant,” he said, detaining her, ‘‘ and let me look at you !—let 
me look—on all that I have lost !” 

Rosabelle felt somewhat confounded; an obscure recollection of a marriage 
| having been once meditated with her cuusin rose to her mind, but she was quite 





How you are 


But Lerd Altamont felt more interested when on the opening of a | ignorant that any serious correspondence on the subject had taken place between 


| her father and the count during the last twelvemonth ; therefore, after the first 


moment of uneasiness had passed, she felt very mueh inclined to laugh at what 
she considered a sudden fit of heroics on the part of her cousin, brought on by 
the remembrance of their former childish love-making. 

** Come, come, Albert, this will not do I have grown older and wiser since 
you used to talk nonsense to me. Bless me! I can scarcely think you the 
same Albert that dressed up in my father’s cocked hat and pig-tail, with his 
old embroidered waistcoat, blue and silver, the flaps reaching below your 
knees a 

** Rosabelle! cease for Heaven's sake! Lady Altamont!” 

“ And I,” she continued, not heeding him, *‘do not you remember !—lost 





| myself in your mother’s highest coiffure and her largest hoop and silk petticoat ; 


and you were to be Henri Quatre, and 1 the fair Gabrielle! Ha! ha! ha! many 
a talk we will have over those old times:—and have you forgotten the tricks 


| we played to the snuffy Abbé, with the squeaking voice! and the cross-looking 
| 


old lady with the long nose and spectacles ?” 


Beauvilliers found that, in spite of himself, he was obliged to change his 
ground, and quit for the present his sighs and sentiment. They were seated on 
a sofa, and both in the midst of a fit of laughter, such as the polished count had 
not enjoyed since they last met, when the marquess and Lord Altamont entered. 
The uncle and nephew flew into each other's arms and embraced tenderly 
after the fashion of their country ; but in Lord Altamont’s reception there 
was something restrained although perfectly polite, and intended to be cordial. 

The rooms soon filled : the young hostess was the theme of universal admira- 
tion ; for although France can always boast of the most graceful, talented, and 
attractive women, beauty is not common, and therefore the surpassing loveliness 
of Lady Altamont produced the most decided effect. Beauvilliers seldom left 
her side, and when he did his eyes were rivetted upon her; their looks often 
met, and that with a certain degree of intelligence, as any well-remembered 
tune, or peculiar step or figure recalled their old dancing lessons, and many an 
association thereunto belonging. Lord Altamont did not dance much that even- 
ing, and, although exceedingly attentive to his guests, was observed not to be in 
his usual good spirits. 

The next day he received a letter from his mother, in answer, after a con- 
She evidently regretted 
it deeply, more than she chose to express ; she earnestly requested that he would 
remove his young wifesas speedily as possible from Paris, and bring her to the 
family seat in Sussex, where she and her daughter at present resided. A some- 
what cold, but polite message to the bride and her father from the two fadies, 
concluded the epistle. Lord Altamont was perusing it in his lady's dressing- 
room, with a degree of pain which surprised even himself; he raised his eyes 
and looked at Rosahelle ; she was practising a step before her long dressing- 
glass: suddenly she stopped, and seemed lost in thought. ‘* What are you 
thinking of, Rose?” 

** | was trying to recollect the pretty chassé step Beavuvilliers does so well : 


/ now look here, do you think this is itt’ and away went her little feet in more 


evolutions than his lordship could follow. 

‘* | dare say that is it,”’ he replied: ** I am sure it ought to be, it is so pretty. 
Do you like your cousin very much?” 

* Yes—no!" said Rosabelle. 

** Yes—no—which do you mean!” 

“T like him, andI do not like him; I like bim for what he has been; he was 
such a good-natured playfellow, and so full of espréglerie! but now, you know 
—now J do not care so much about him ” 

** But I think he cares about you.” 

“ O, thathe does! J think he likes me better than ever. ” 

“ Take care of him, Rosabelle ; do not encourage him—you understand me! 

Rosabelle for a moment looked grave and puzzled. ‘* Well, to be sure, what 
queer beings menare. I do not comprehend them a bit—what nonsense they 
talk ! there now, do not open your mouth again ; I will not let you speak, and 
she placed her hand bevore it, which, as in duty bound, he kissed, and gently re- 
moving, said, “I have received a letter of congratulation from my family ; you 
are not yet perfect enough in English to read it ; they press our departure; 45 
soon, therefore, as the introduction at the Tuileries is over, you must leave _ 
gay and brilliant scene, Rosabelle, where you are so flattered, so worshipped 5 
and you must go with me to a serious, formal, and strictly regulated English 
mansion in the country, where you will hear no flattery, where you will have 
no admirers, and where you will be rebuked for much that here you are praised 
for.”’ 

Rosabelle looked down, and the tears rose to her eves ; 


, 


after a moment's 


| ’ sk phian »d tenderly 
| pause she threw her arms round her husband's neck, and whispered ter derly, 


— 
—YOU are nop 
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«¢ But you will be there, Altamont, and the dull English mansion will be Paris | that well-known hand that had ever been unwelcome at the Grange. Frank's her nearly approaching disselution. But with the fluctuation so common in pul- 


” Ho pressed her to his heart, and felt that she had triumphed. f 
Beauvilliers was by no means a cold-hearted profligate ; he was young, vain, 
rich, and dissipated ; was a great favourite in society, yielding freely to its 
follies, and to some of its vices. But in regard to Rosabelle, whatever there 
was bad in his nature, was brought into action ; regret and disappointment edged 
and embittered his feelings ; towards her he felt, or imagined he felt, the most 
unbounded passion, and towards her husband the mest implacable revenge ; but 
he had the /act to veil bis designs as perfectly as possible. Lord Altamont's 
generous nature was above suspicion ; he had cond ed h lf freely for the 
‘emotions of jealousy he had at first experienced, and resolved to punish him- 
self by leaving totally unnoticed the intimacy between the cousins, during the 





| coming was delayed, he informed them, by unforseen circumstances, and it was 
unpossible for him, at the time he wrote, to fix any day for leaving London ; 
but they should hear from bim again shortly and fully. His letter was short and 
unsatisfactory, but they to whom it was addressed were satisfied that if the 
style was hurried, it was not wanting in affection, and they loved and knew him 
, too well to doubt that he had guod reasons for bis conduct. So theirs was not 
| the * hope deferred ” which * maketh the heart sick ;” and they waited patient- 
ly for the promised communication It came in little mere than a week—long, 
| lull, affecting. Oh! how deeply affecting to those two kind hearts. he letter 
| Was addressed to Aunt Amy, but intended equally for both. He told them all, 
| every thing connected with his discovery of the unhappy outcast. All ber mise- 
rable story, as he had gathered 1t from herself and others—her wrongs and her 


monary cases her disease baffled the penetration of professional sagacity ; and 
the remainder of February passed away, and March was in the wane, and Fanny 
| lived to look once more on the green earth and the bursting blossoms ; to watch 
the young lambs at play and listen to the blackbird’s song; to take deep de- 
| light—deeper, purer, holier than she had ever known in the revival of nature (so 
| typical of her immortal hope), and to prize, as she had never prized before, the 
| first violets and primroses of the year; a renewed and daily offering from the 
hand that, from her earliest remembrance, had ministered to her tastes and plea- 
| sures. 
One who had seen her receive from that hand the firat of those vernal offer- 
ings might have wondered at, as disproportioned to the gift, the deep and tearful 
gratitude with which it was accepted. But they will not wender who call to 


remainder of his short residence in Paris. He was rewarded by the guileless temptatiuons—her fatal lapse and bitter repentance—her destitution and misery, | mind past circumstances and foregone passages of her young life,—and who, 
‘simplicity of his wife’s conduct, and by the evidently unwearied tenderness of | and her approaching end. For that it was approaching by the sure and certain | having hearts themselves, can enter into the complicated feeiings of hers. Not 
her affection : he could not altogether free himself of doubts concerning Beau- progress of rapid consumption was the medical opinion on which Frank ground- | 00€ of these floral tokens, though daily replaced by fresh ones, would the dying 


villiers, but he felt that she was safe. j 

The introduction at the Tuileries o _— and was in all respects most | 
ifying to the pride and affection of Lo tamont. | 

on Wht was a. Beauvilliers,” said a young courtier to the count, ‘* that 

the king said about transferring this fairest flower of our suil to the chilling | 

d m of England?” 

a O, I do oa know ; some set apeech, I suppose, the Pompadour taught | 
. ” 

“ Ha, ha! well, I do not wonder at your being in a pet ; upon my soul I pity 

~ Pity me !” replied the nettled count, “ envy me, I suppose you mean.” 

** What ! for losing such a wife ?” 

+ No, for gaining such a mistress.” 

a. a round and was believed ; for Lady Altamont had been now 
two months married, and it was quite time, according to the moral code of Paris, 
that a lover should be fixed upen. Something like remorse, however, stole over | 
the mind of Beauvilliers, but it was checked and stifled : his vanity and revenge 
at least were gratified. 

An early day was fixed for the departure of the Altamonts. Late on the 
previous afternoon Rosabelle was in her dressing-room, surrounded with all her 
preparations : her cousin entered. Is that you, Albert? I will speak to you 
in one moment ; I am as busy as a bee.” 

“« Hateful preparations!” exclaimed the count; then lowering his voice, 
“ Rosabelle' Rosabelle! did you but know how miserable I am——” 

«I know how miserable you ought to be, at losing such an incomparable pair 
of cousins as we are. Fanchette, hereis the parcel of silk shoes you were 
looking for.” é 

Fanchette came from the ante-room, and took away the parcel, casting a 
glance of doubtful meaning at the woe-begone countenance of the young count ; 
for reasons best known to herself, on returning to the ante-room, she ciosed the 

oor. 
. « You do not listen to me, Rose—yvn care nothing about me, and yet you 
are all and every thing to me.” 

“We are your friends, and your cousins, Albert ; and I aim sure you will be 
sorry when we are gone—but do not lean your elbow on that lace cap, you will 
erush the bows.” 

** My cousin, my friend!” he repeated ; “and is that all, Rosabelle! you, 
who were to have been—pity me, pity me, I know not what I say.” 

He paused, Rosabelle was silent, the light package she held slid from her 
fingers, she turned deadly pale, and her eyes became rivetted to the ground. The 
count felt encouraged; he knelt, took her unresisting hand in one of his, and 
passed the other round her waist. ‘I will follow you to England,” he whisper- 
ed ; ‘I cannot live without you, Rosabelle—give me but one word, one look sal 
consolation, and uf—hope !” 

During the last few minutes the spotless mind ef Rosabelle had received 
with infinite difficulty the impression of the real meaning of the count. She 
gently disengaged her hand, and rose; she said not a word, she only looked at | 
him—but that look entered into his soul ; he could not endure it, he hid his | 
face in his hands; she turned from him and quietly Jeft the room. He remain- | 
ed on his knees a minute or two, then snatched up his chapeau-bras, avd stole 
down the back stairs. 

Early the following morning Lord Altamont received from the count a fare- 
well note, pleading illness for not taking personal leave. 

Rosabelle bade adieu to her kind old father with a heart full of regret and 
affeétion : and it was some time before the novelty of her journey, and the fond 
attentions of her husband, could soothe her. Their passage was stormy, and 
the day they landed at Dover was wet and dreary ; it seemed an ill omen, and, 
like the unfortunate Mary of Scotland, Rosabelle looked back mournfully and | 
desiringly to the sunny shores of France. 

They proceeded immediately to Sussex. Moorlands was a fine and flourish- 
ing estate ; the pleasure-grounds were neat, formal, and carefully attended to ; 
there was a rookery, and an avenue of magnificent and venerable trees; no 
sbrubberies; an extensive and well-planted orchard, a flower-garden rich in 
sweetness and beauty, but set and prim, with a bower at the end, a sun-dial in 
the centre, and a fountain on each side. The mansion was of the Elizabethan 


” 








ed his conclusions, though the termination, which seemed at hand when he 
last wrote, was now apparently more remote, and she might last for a short 
season. } 
_ “Yes, dear Aunt Amy!” ran the affecting letter; “by God's blessing she | 
is spared for the present. Spared * for a little while,’ not to * recover her strength | 





| before she goes hence and is no more seen,’ but to feel that her peace is made, 


and her pardon sealed, and that she may lie down and fall asleep in Christ, 


| assured of a blissful awakening. 


“Oh, Aunt Amy! to tell you how J feel at this thought, is a thing impos- 
sible. Jt went hard with me to give her up—to know that she was the wife of 
another, for I loved her better than my life. But in time I should have got over 
that trouble, and been contented and happy again. But when the news of her 
fall came, when I saw her parents bowed down with shame for her sake, when 
I heard her name and vile names coupled together, when I thought of her living 
in sin, I could not bear that. I could not bear to hear her spoken of, or to speak 
of her, except sometimes of late to Cousin Mary (God bless her !), but I prayed 
for ber night and morning that she might not die an sin. Now, then, think what 
I feel, dear aunt aud cousin! for my poor skill with the pen cannot tell half, and 
I am sure my tongue could not. 

* But now I have something more to say that I am sure you will not take 
amiss. You have always been the same as a mother to me, Aunt Amy! and 
Mary as a sister ; and God knows how dearly I love and respect you both, and 
would not for the king’s crown do any thing that should look disrespectful to 
either, especially in regard to Cousin Mary, for wiom I know full well poor 
Fanny could never be fitting company again, if God was to spare her life. But 
pewhaps it would net hurt any body’s character, nor offend their feelings, if she I 
once thought to bring home to the Grange as its happy virtuous mistress was to 
be taken in to lay dow her poor houseless head and die in penitence and peace 
under the shelter of the old roof. But this is only my own private thought, and | 
have not said a word of the matter to poor Fanny, who is far from dreaming of 
any such thing, or of finding a harbour at Holywell anywhere but in the poor- 
house, now she knows her natural friends are gone away beyond seas; anda 
sore cut it was to her when [ broke that to her as gently as I could. 

‘* She said to me yesterday, as I sat talking to her by her easy-chair, for she is 
able to sit up a little now,—* Frank !’ says she, ‘I should like to die in my own 
place, and be buried with my own folk, by the side of poor grandmother, though 
father, and mother, and brothers will never lie there now. I think I should soon 
oe strong enough to get down by the waggon, and the parish, maybe, would not 
object to take me into the house for the little time I have to live. ‘Too good a 
place for me, poor disgraced creature '’ 

* To hear her talk so! My own Fanny Fairfield that was ! of dying in the work- 
house !—Ob, Aunt Amy !—I was too troubled to answer her well, for my heart was 
in my eyes, and I felt choking ; but I made some sort of a promise that she should 
be got down to the village and taken care of, and then I thought to myself what! 
have mentioned above. But don’t let it trouble you or Mary to gainsay my wish, 
if it should be any way unreasonable or contrary to your notions of what is right. 
And in that case, perhaps old Widow Lockwood, that Fanny was so helpful to in 
her troubles, would not be against taking her in. But if you should be of the 
same mind with me, dear Aunt Amy, and think it no harm for Mary, then let me 
have a word to say vo, by return of post, that I may prepare things accordingly, 
and send off Ralph Carter with our covered tax cart, in which I have been think- 
ing Fanny might be moved down easy enough, if you would put in a comfortable 
mattrass and some pillows, besides the cushions. And tell Ralph to put the old 
mare in the shafts, for she is able for the journey by easy stages, and goes a 
steadier pace than Blackbird.” 


enthusiast part with or suffer to be cast away. The poetry of her nature had 
survived its early dreams; and though suppressed by a profound sense of her 
awful circumstances, flashes of the old romantic feeling would at times break 
out, called forth by incidents or objects common and trifling to common minds, 
— = hers touching the mysterious chords of a deeper and more dangerous sen- 
sibility. . 

“ No, Mary ! do not take them from me,” she gently interposed, when her ever 
watchful nurse would have removed from the little table, where it lay beside 
her, a small bunch of faded violets that had been replaced by others, fresh and 
fragrant, gathered that morning by the unforgetting purveyor. 

** Do not take away my poor flowers. See !—they are all here,” end open- 
ing the table drawer, she showed its secret hoard of small withered posies. 
* And I have a use for them, Mary dear! that you must put them to when I am 
gone—you shall strew them over me in my coffin, Mary !—and this one—mind, 
this very one—be sure you lay it upon my heart; it was the first he brought me 
this last spring that I shall ever see, and it seemed to me like a pledge of his 
forgiveness—though I knew long ago that he had forgiven me; but simple fan- 
cies still creep into my pour head at times, though God knows I don’t give way 
now to vain and idle thoughts. And, Mary! my own dear good blessed friend !” 
she resumed, after a long pause of exhaustion, during which Mary’s arms were 
wound about her, and her tears wetted the tearless cheek that rested on her 
shoulders, ‘* I have got something else in that drawer, that you must take and 
keep for my sake, and for the sake of somebody, whose love you are more de- 
serving of than ever I was; you will be his wife some day, Mary dear! and a 
goud wife you will make him; and God bless you both. But when you look at 
this little book, think sometimes of poor Fanny, and what she might have been 
but fur her own folly and wickedness.” 

“Oh! don't talk so—don't talk so dear, dear Fanny !”” sobbed out the tender- 
hearted Mary, now fairly overcome by her feelings. ‘I was never tempted and 
tried as you were, or God knows what I should have done; and as for—as for” 
she did not conelude the sentence, but bending down her head, pressed her 
lips to the poor, thin, trembling hand that placed in hers a small bound volume 
of Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, in the fly leaf of which was written, * The gift of 
Frank Lovell to Fanny Fairfield.” 

Some time afterwards, when all was over, and Mary re-opened that drawer to 
take thence the withered flowers for the purpose so affectingly and faithfully re- 
membered, she found beneath them a scrap of writing paper, on which the fol- 
lowing lines were traced in faint unsteady characters :— 


** Strew faded flowers and withered buds 
Upon my shroud so white : 

And slips of yew and ivy studs ; 
But nothing fresh and bright. 





‘And print upon the coffin lid 
Wo letter of my name, 

To tell the worm who there lies hid, 
That thing of guilt and shame. 


* And lay me in the loneliest nook 
Of all the churchyard green, 
Where summer sunbeams never look, 
The matted elms between. 


“ Where dews and hoar-frosts lingering lie 
At noon and all day long ; 
No daisy opes her crimson eye— 





Need any one that has a heart be told what was the answer to that letter 
How they to whom it appealed stretched out their arms as it were froin the far 
distance to take home ‘the stray lamb, the stricken deer?” How their hearts 
yearned to minister relief to the decaying body, and comfort to the bruised and 
broken heart, and hope—the hope that is above all—to the chastened spirit! 
Had some sceptic beheld the rejuicing of two virtuous women over “ the lust and 
found,” how tenderly, how sisterly, abhorring the sin. they felt towards the sinner, 
such a one, unconscious of the coincidence, might have exclaimed with the 
Pagan of old,—** How these Christians love one another!” 

It was about the close of a mild pleasant afternoon of tne second week in 


No blithe bird pours his song. 


‘*Then, hard upon my cold, cold breast, 

Tread down the closing sod ; 
And leave the weary to her rest— 

The frail one to her God.” 
| But the summons yet tarried. Days and weeks were yet to pass away before 
the sod should close over that bruised and broken heart. All through April she 
| appeared again to decline, but by a descent so gentle as to be almost impercep- 


—— 


tible to the friends who watched her with constant assiduity. All that kindest 


| brother could be to most buloved sister was Frank in the hour of her destitution 


era ; it had neither the dignity of the castle, nor the beauty of the villa ; it ; February that a neat covered cart, drawn by a sleek strong-built old mare, and | to her, whom father, mother, brothers had forsaken, in their impatience of the 


was ugly, large, aud substantial, with the appearance of warmth, comfort, and | 
dullness. ' ; 
The church bells were rung, and the villagers dressed in their best, poured 


driven by a clean fresh-coloured carter, was seen advancing at a slow steady pace 
up the gradual aseent which struck across from the great London road to the 
Grange farm. At the door of the old house, just within its massy spacious 


| shame she had brought upon them, to the world's cold charity. But in all his 
bearing towards her there was, if we may so express it, such a sanctity of re- 
| spectful tenderness as well befitted the relative circumstances of both—the past, 


out to meet their lord and his bride. At the gate of Moorlands, the out-of-door | porch, stood Aunt Amy and Mary, watching the advancing vehicle with eyes | the present, the former and the actual. Any one who had observed them to- 
servants were arranged to welcome them ; and, surrounding the lawn, and lining | whose earnest gaze was dimmed by gathering moisture, as tender thoughts and | gether would have been apt to say, ** These persons are not lovers, but they have 


the steps of the mansion, stood the in-door domestics, male and female. to usher 


the noble pair into the hall, where stood the lady dowager and her daughter. | 


recollections crowded into the minds of both, and a deep sense of contrasting 
circumstances. As the last drew near, a rosy-cheeked damsel, who had been 


| been more than friends to each other.” Frank was the first of her three friends 
| to perceive the increase of Fanny’s weakness: That as she took her accustomed 


All this was not the enthusiasm of Rosabelle’s country-people ; the villagers | waiting behind her mistress, ran forward to set open the fore court-gate, and be | turns on the sunny garden walk, on soft warm mornings, between him and Mary, 
neither sang nor danced, nor strewed her path with flowers; yet she was | ready with her services. But before Ralph, with a general nod of recognition the arm that rested on his leant more heavily, and the slow footsteps dragged 
pleased and surprised at the neatness, order, and respectful homage, of these | and greeting, had given his final ** Whoy !" and wheeled round the cart (which | 
separate groups; and, in spite of her being French, they seemed equally pleased | opened behind) to a convenient station, Frank's hand was on the door-handle, 


with her ; with her extreme youth, her remarkable beauty, and the courteous 
and feeling manner in which she acknowledged the expressions of their devo- 
tion. She knelt to receive the blessing of her mother-in-law, and affectionately 
embraced her sister. 

Aftera few days residence at Moorlands, her impressions of the new scene, 
and the persons that surrounded her, became somewhat developed. Her heart 
opened towards the mother of her husband, who was stately, yet gentle in her 
manners, even in her temper, and sensible in her conversation; but in spite of 


all her efforts to the contrary, she felt a repugnance to his sister. Miss Altamont | 


was older than her brother, plain in her person, cold in her address, 1 rigid ob- 
server of all forms, proud, shrewd, and severe. She spoke French tolerably 
well; an advantage her muther did not possess. 

Formal visits were made by the nobility and higher class of gentry in the 
neighbourhood, and these visits were as forinally returned ; then came a round 
of dinner parties. Lady Altamont was very much admired, very much liked, 
and very much found fault with. 

‘*My dear mother,” said Miss Altamont, “I think it would be as well to give 
a hint or two to my brother's wife, on many little points of conduct which she 


does not pay that degree of attention to, which she ought; no doubt her youth, | 
and her being French, form excuses for the present, but will not continue to do | 


su. I am sure there is nothing essentially wrong about her, yet the opinion of 
the world ought to be respected. (A favourite maxim of Miss Altamont ) 
For example, can any thing be more contrary to our customs than a married 
woman dancing! that she may occasionally make one, when required, in a 
cotillion or a country-dance, is all very well in a small party; but really, to 
make sucha decided pursuit of it as Lady Altamont does, to be engaged five or 
six deep, when unmarried ladies are sitting down, is rather too bad. Then 
there is altogether a certain freedom of manners and conversation; the ladies 
draw back from her as if alarmed, and the gentlemen crowd round her, looking 
at and listening to her, in too marked a manner. Her broken English, too, they 
all pretend to like so much; no wonder, for she does come out with the oddest 
things ; more than once I have been obliged to spread my fan before my face, to 
conceal my blushes. And her little pert French maid, I assure you, my dear 
mother, turns the house-keeper’s room upside down. The whole thing is dis- 
reputable ; there must be something decisive said or done: the opinion of the 
world ought to be respected.” 

** You had better,” replied the dowager, ‘‘ speak to her yourself, or to your 
brother ; I do not like to interfere ” 

‘What is the use of speaking to my brother? he thinks her perfection, and 
would attribute to any motive but the right one, my venturing to point out these 
little errors.”"-— T° be continued. 

—_—- , 
FANNY FAIRFIELD. 
In Turee Parts.—Part II].—{ Concluded from the last Albion.] 

There was gladness at the Grange; for tidings came that the young master 
might be expected at his own quiet home on the third day from that on which his 
letter was dated ; and loving hearts made busy hands in the way of preparation, 
where all was habitually so well prepared, that the most unexpected guest, 


arriving at the least convenient season, would have caused no confusion in the 


household economy. Aunt Amy aired and re-aired the snowy bed-linen aud 
coverlid of tlle new white dimity bed in Frank's chamber, and Mary laid a whole 
set of new Holland shirts (her own handywork), strewed with lavender, in his 
drawers; and the Monday's baking was put off till Wednesday that there might 


be fresh bread on the table and a hot tea-cake on the evening of his arrival. 
But the morning’s mail of that day brought another letter; the first directed in 


} 


and before the wheels stopped, he sprang out and ran forward to meet and return 
| the affectionate greeting that awaited him. Then, after a whispered word or two, 
| he turned again, followed by his aunt and Mary, and, leaning into the cart, spoke 
| in a low voice to the shame-struck creature, who, now that the moment was 

come for meeting under her debasing circumstances the virtuous friends ot her 
days of innocence, shrank back under the shelter that still hid her from their 
eyes, and almost groaned aloud in the anguish of her humiliation,—* To the 
mountain, fall on me, and to the hills, cover me.” 

“Fanny! my child,” said kind Aunt Amy, pressing close up beside her 
nephew, and slipping in her hand to seek that of the shrinking invalid he was 
‘ gently drawing forward with words of cheerful encouragement,—** Fanny! my 
| child—welcome home, my poor girl! Here are none but friends; Mary and I ; 
| your own old friends, Fanny !’’"—and Mary's hand had already found its way into 
| the cart; and as the poor wanderer felt its warm pressure, and that of her aged 

friend, she clasped both to her bosom—and bowing down her head upon them, 


| 


she resigned herself to Frank's sustaining arms, and lifting her light wasted form 
from the mattrass, be bore her under the shelter of his own roof: Aunt Amy 
walking beside, and still retaining one poor thin hand in hers; and Mary has- 
tening forward to arrange the pillows in the large easy chair set ready by the 
screened hearth for her reception. It was not till she was comfortably settled 
in it that they took more than a cursury glance of that face and form in which 
the ravages of sorrow, sickness, and remorse had wrought such fearful altera- 


tion. Divested of her deep mourning bonnet and cloak, there she lay back on | 
the cushioned chair with a face white as the pillow that supported her head, but | 
for a faint flush on either hollow cheek, and the blue tracery of the veins on the | 


sunken temples and marble brow, over which no vagrant lock strayed from be- 
neath the close borders of her widow's cap. And those pale, ha:f-transparent 
hands! what a tale of weakness and decay was in the powerless languor with 


which they had fallen into that listless form upon her lap; their bloodless hue | 


80 strongly contrasted by the black gown on which they lay. Could that be 
Fanny Fairfield? Fora moment the aunt and niece gazed on that helpless form, 


and in each other's face, as if in mutual enquiry ; while, exhausted by her recent | 


agitation, she lay as described, motionless and silent, with her eyes shut, as if 
in sleep or swooning. But tears still trickled from beneath those closed lids ; 
| and svon in some measure recovering herself, she looked slowly and timidly up 
into the kind faces that bent over her ; and turning from one to the other, 


whispered faintly, **Oh, Aunt Amy! oh Mary! can you be so good to such a | 


sinner !”’ 


. ‘ { 
Fanny s days were numbered ; and of the brief accuunt few remained to be 


told over when she was brought to the Grange. Lut sanctified and blessed was 
that latter portion of her short life, beyond any that had gone before, for it was 
| the Sabbath of a soul reunited to its Creator. The trembling hope, born of deep 
contrition, and fervent faith, ani heavenly love, was hers; and from all these 
‘the peace passing understanding,’ which can spring only from a sense of re- 
conciliation with God through Christ. 

And with the peace of God, its inseparable concomitant, ** good will towards 
meu,’’ mingled its divine spirit of love and charity, overflowing even to those, 
whose feelings and conduct towards the deeply humbled penitent were at first 
little in accordance with the same spirit. But by degrees old prejudices and 
prepossessions melied away,—and all hearts were sofiened towards her who was 
no longer an object of envy to any: and the hardest and the coarsest forebore 
to trample on her who, as it were, “laid herself down on the ground that they 
might pass over.” 

For some time after her arrival at the Grange, she continued in a state of such 


| wept sweet and bitter tears. ‘Then, calined and relieved by the salutary effusion, | 


extreme debility that the apothecary who was called in prepared the family for | 


more wearily along, and that, although she still for the most part remained in 
| the sitting-room and joined in the social worship before retiring to rest, she could 
| ill bear the fatigue of kneeling, and was unable to rise from her knees without 
assistance. More than once her attentive friends had endeavoured to dissuade 
her from the exhausting effort, and from sitting upto so late an hour. But the 
plea she opposed tu their entreaties was all-prevailing. ‘I have so little while 
Lo stay with you,” she said. ‘ Let me not lose amoment—and do not bid me 
sit while you kneel—ZJ who should be always on my knees.”’ 

Again, just as it seemed sinking in the socket, the flame of life shot up with 
| sudden brightness—so bright, so strong beyond all former revivals, that persons 
{| not familiar with the disease might have imagined the amendment to be more 
than a respite. But those about her were too well informed by the medical 
attendant to be so deceived ; and the invalid herself, far from partaking of the 
illusive confidence of recovery so common in consumptive cases, never for a 
moment entertained a hope—ah! rather say a fear of prolonged life. Yet was 
she fully sensible of extraordinary renovation, and the consciousness was one of 
devout thankfulness, for she felt as if it were granted her for a purpose which 
her soul was “ straitened to accomplish.” 

‘* If T could but go once more to our parish church !” was the wish that often 
past her lips—the only one she still clung to on this side the grave. “If I could 
only kneel down again once more in the very place where I used to kneel in past 
happy days by my dear parents, I think I should die happier; asif the blessing 
and forgiveness I can never now receive from éheir lips were left there for me— 
| in the house of our heavenly Father.” 
| This fond feeling, which had never amounted toa hope, might now be in- 
dulged hopefully. Her recruited streagth was equal to the undertaking. She 
was certain of it; and pressed her petition with such affecting earnestness, 
that the friends to whom she pleaded ceased to oppose her wishes, deststing 
the more easily as the apothecary assured them there was little risk in com- 
pliance. 
| So, on the first Sunday morning of the first week of the most balmy, genial, 
and delicious May that ever smiled on an awakening world, Fanny was warmly 
and carefully wrapt up by Aunt Amy and Mary, and once more reseated in the 
covered cart which had brought her to the Grange—but now by the side of her 

three friends on her way with them to the house of God. And yet she hada 

point to gain, and urged it so pathetically as to be again irresistible. But 
the permission she implored was slowly and reluctantly conceded, after earnest 
and affectionate remonstrance. ‘Do not take me,” she urged, “into 
| the Grange pew, but let me go to my own old place among the free sit- 
tings by the communion table. I can be there near widow Lockwood, 
and she will see to me, if I should be faint or poorly. And then it will 
seem to me as if I were by grandmother again, and no one will say 
poor sinful Fanny thought the place where her honest parents took their seate 
so long with humble and contented hearts was not good enough for her in her 
disgrace.” It was in vain that risk and fatigue of sitting on the open narrow 
benches was tenderly represented to her—God would give her strength, she 
said, according to her need, and equally unavailing (when such remonstrance 
failed) was Mary’s entreaty to share her chosen seat. ‘‘ Never, never, dear 
Mary !” she hastily interrupted, flushing for a moment over cheek and brow— 
‘Go to your proper place, and leave me to mine, for this last time that I shall 
be seen of men. They will look on me the kinder for my lowliness, and some 
perhaps will pray for me, as well as with me.” ‘‘ Deceitful above all things” 
as is the human heart, Fanny's did not deceive her in that humble hope. Many 
an eye glistened with kindly feeling, and many a heart sent up a silent prayer 
for the dying creature who came among them that day s0 changed from the 
time (but few years passed) when she bloomed the flower of the village maidens, 
innocent and beloved, favoured and envied—envied for the distinction which 
had proved so fatal. 
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Poor creature! there’s no pride left in’ her now,” muttered an old erey- 
headed man, passing the back of his hand across his eyes, in reply to his wife s 
sententious observation, how “ Pride must have a fall!” and * See what Fanny 
Fairfield was come to!” : 

When the Grange tax-cart drove up to the churchyard gate, and Fanny — 
tenderly assisted from it, and in her slow progress to the church door, by —_ | 
and Mary, significant looks and whispers, little favourable to the poor pone >| 
passed from one to the other of the village gossips collected round the porch. 
“Well! it’s a fine thing to have friends !’’—* Some folks may do what they 
please, and be never the less respected’’—and * How grand she i be “we 
again in the Grange pew!" But when it was seen, that, instead of sharing that | 
envied seat with its honoured owners, the self-abased object of their upkindly come | 
ments passed on with tottering steps toward the free sittings for the poor near | 
the communion table, and humbly and thankfully sank into a place where room 
was made for her besides the widow Lockwood, the ungentle and unchristian 
spirit of accusation was shamed and silenced, giving way by a sudden revulsion 
to those better feelings of our nature, the indulgence of which is so delightful, 
the taste so sweet, it is marvellous how any who have drank of that pleasant | 
fountain can return to **the bitter waters of Marah.” 

Of all who had beheld ber with a jealous eye in the day of her prosperity, 


or judged hard judgment of her youthful follies, or passed severest sentence On | 


her fall, or—it may be—trinmphed in her degradation—not one came that day to 
Holywell church, but felt before they left it that ** mercy is twice blessed, j and 
would have testified the feeling, had it been possible, by word and deed of nine 
ness and pity. And through all restraining circumstances of time and place, 
and the purpose for which they were assembled, Fanny was made sensible of 


the change towards her—reading it, when she glanced timidly arounc, m the | 


softened expression of many ‘an altered eye”—feeling, deeply feeling 1, In 
small acts of courtesy—in the observant kindness of one who reached across a 
hymn book—of another, whose ready fingers pointed out the portion appointed 
to be sung, when, ovérpowered by emotion, her trembling hand wandered con- 
fusedly among the leaves. Aud most of all she felt it when, among those who 
remained to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, she drew near to the holy 
table, and partook with them, for the last time upon earth, of the food which 
** preserveth to eternal life.’ As she arose from her knees, assisted by the 
poor widow who had accompanied her to the altar, another hand, that of an 
old man who had knelt beside her, was stretched out for her support, and, when 


was fixed upon her with a softened expression, the more touching from its con- 
trast to the habitual sternness of those rough features, she saw that it was the 





catching her mother’s gown as they passed through the churchyard, eee 
pointing to the lowly grave beside the lime-tree,—** You will tell me all about 


Z" ope et leanne tat kee’, adel Se aie ae . ‘i 
| her heart, and often afterwards broke off suddenly in her childish glee, and | the succeeding year. The rich Beira, the fruitful province for grain and cattle, 





was already hisown. In every town, from the Tamego to the Tagus, there 
| might be found an agent of the great contractor. His Irish connexions were 


her, when I am old enough, mother?” A. | stimulated to keep up his supplies of wheat, flour, and barley from that teemin 


—_- 7 
SAMPAYO, THE CONTRACTOR. 
[Concluded from the last Albion. } 


land of plenty (and, alas! distress). One of his brothers was despatched early 


| in the following year to the United States for a similar purpose, while another 
_ was sent to the empire of Morocco, to endeavour to obtain periodical 
| from the Barbarine ports. When remonstrated with by his friends on these ap- 


supplies 


The British troops were cantoned and encamped in the neighbourhood of | parently prodigal and premature orders (with a demand of little more than twelve 
Lisbon, within a cirevit of two or three leagues. A cordon was drawn around | thousand rations daily), his pallid features relaxed into a significant smile, as he 
the city, to prevent the unrestrained visits of officers and soldiers, unless when | answered, ‘ Gentlemen, you know not what events another year may bring about, 
ou special duty. ‘The principal officers of the guarter-master-general, commis- | Wait, wait a while, and you will see that all these precautions will be found ne. 
sariat, and medical departments, of course excepted. On one occasion, when cessary.”” He spoke prophetically. Sampayo had taken a more enlarged view 
a group of the former of those officers were assembled in consultation upon a of the state of Portugal, as connected with England, than those unealculating 
matter of local arrangement in the grand square of the Inquisition (called the | mere matter-of-fact monitors. Asa proof of which, when even heads of de- 

*raca Roscio), the temporary absence of those Portuguese interpreters induced partments, military and civil, looked upon the evacuation of Portugal by the 
one of the party to make an enquiry (as well as his imperfect knowledge of the | British as the necessary and unavoidable consequence of the fruitless and 
language allowed him) of one of those lazy idlers, who stood with stupid gaze, | calamitous campaign of Sir John Moore, when preparations for dismantling the 


| staring at the *Ingleses ;” but failing to make himself understood by the most | forts on the Tagus had actually been commenced, when the ordnance stores 
‘tormentingly dull and senseless cava/le in Europe, he was relieved from the | were being packed up, and the military chest held in constant readiness for re- 


: com Chat: t daining the use of the cocked hat, worn by every shopman of the town after the 
she looked up with silent thankfulness into the hard weather-beaten face that | 


embarrassment by a genleman who advanced, and in a respectful manner offered | 
| his assistance. His address was that of a person of a superior class of society. 
| His language almost marked him as English or Irish ; but the rather nasal twang, 
so inseparable from the Portuguese utterance, and his looks and gestures, stamp- 
ed him as one of the country. This gentleman volunteer appeared to be about 
forty—perhaps less ; but a peculiarly serious expression of countenance, and | 
the appearance of a liberal sprinkling of grey hair through his glossy black | 
locks, baffled all calculations as to his precise age. ‘The stranger was in height | 
somewhat above five feet nine, rather full in flesh, but altogether free from that 
prominence ef abdomen which few Portuguese of either sex escape afier a 
certain age. His pale but intelligent features were occasionally lit up to strong 
expression by the flash of a full and searching dark grey eye ; and in his fre- 
| guent smile, which broke through his habitual gravity of countenance, displayed 
) 4 set of perfectly well-formed teeth, clean to a perfection—a rare thing 10 that 
| country, even amongst the most elegant of their female nobility. Nothing | 
| could be plainer than his dress. A black coat and vest, drab kerseymere 
' breeches and half-boots displayed the upper portion of a well-shaped leg. Dis- 





departure of the French, this plain citizen wore an English round hat, in the left 
side of which was stitched his emblem of loyalty, the crimson and purple Portu- 


5 | guese cockade, not exceeding in size a dollar's breadth. His left hand (which, 


face of her father’s friend—his oldest and his best—whose knees she had 
climbed in infancy—who had ever been the first to rebuke and the last to con- 
demn her venial faults, and who (though she knew it not) had mourned her fall 
from goodness with the mourning whose voice is silence before men and prayer 
te the All-merciful. A few steps he walked with her to the bottom of the 
chancel, where, at their pew door, the Lovells stood anxiously waiting to receive | 
her again into their protecting care. Then stopping, and pressing upon her | 
shoulder his broad brown open palm, he stooped down, and said in alow deep 
tone of solemn feeling, ** God forgive and bless thee, my poor child! for Jesus’ | 
sake !"" and, turning away into a cross aisle, was gone for ever from her sight 
belore her eyes, dimmed with rapturous gratitude, could fullow him to the side 
door by which he left the church. 

**God has been very good to me this day: TI have found the blessing 7” was | 
all of the heart’s fulness that passed Fanny's lips, as, with closed eyes, and face 
of marble paleness, she leant back on Mary’s bosom, in a state of utter ex- 
haustion, on their way home to the Grange. But oh! the unutterable blessed- 
ness,—the love, the gratitude, the peace, that had passed into that poor heart! 
She had drank of the cup of divine reconciliation—she had heard the words of 
human forgiveness, spoken as by parental lips; and now, half swooning in pain- | 
less langour, but so far conscious of earth and earthly things, as to know that | 
she lay upon the kindest bosom that ever pillowed dying sister's head ; that her | 
hand was in his hand, of earthly friends the truest and the best; sounds of | 
another world were in her ears—sweet voices welcoming, and one, than all more 
sweet, whose single strain was * Pardon—pardon—pardon !” 

Thus blissfully entranced, but in a state of exhaustion that, when all excitement 
ceased, became total insensibility, Fanny was conveyed back to the Grange, 
and carried over the hospitable threshold she was never more to pass, until 
borne thence in her coffin to * the house appointed for all living.” And it was 
near at hand that last short journey to the long long home. On the next 
Sabbath but one, when the congregation of Holywell Church met together for 
afternoon service, a deep hush—a more thau wonted stillness pervaded the 
assembly. Serious and sad, or gravely thoughtful, was the expre¢yion of every 
face, except that of innocent childhood, full of eager curiasity g” wondering 
awe, and gaping idiotcy. with its vacant smile ; and all eyes wg turned to the 
centre of the middle aisle, where a bier, resting on trestles; supported a coffin, 
cuvered by its long black flowing pall. In the Grange pew adjoining sat three 
persons habited in mourning. ‘The deep irrepressible sob of a young loving 
heart was heard at intervals from one of the two fernale mourners, and more 
that Once she turned an anguished eye toward that long, black, shapeless mass. 
The aged woman, her companion, gazed on it oftener and more steadily, with a 
look of meek aud placid sorrow beseeming one who had outlived all passionate 
but not all tender feeling. None saw the face of the third person—no, not 
from the moment when he appeared first and alone of the few persons following 
the corpse—nor during the whole time of divine service, or of the affecting | 
burial servicefin church and at the grave—nor when, at the solemn words of 
** dust to dust,” and the sound of earth rattling on the coftin, he shuddered with 
a visible shadder—nor when all was over, and he turned away and departed, in 
silence and alone, followed only by the solicitous looks and secret prayers of 
his two fellow-mourners, who, judging with the right-mindedness of unselfish 
affection, left him in that train of incommunicable feeling, to ‘pour out his 
heart by himself,” and seek composure and peace in communion with’ the Father 
of his spirit. 

“Mother! what makes you always look so at that grave by the old lime-tree ? 
and what tnakes father stop there, when I'm alone with him sometimes, and 
look at it too so long! so long! so serious? and one day, when the lime was in 
flower, he lifted me up, and made me pick a handful of the sweet blossoms, and 
strew them on the heap, and then he called me his * dear little Fan !’ and kissed 
me so, you can't think ! whose grave is it, mother ?"* 

These questions were poured forth with the voluble simplicity of childhood, 
by a little girl, of about five vears old. to her mother, a homely-featured woman, 
but of a pleasant countenance, as the two passed, hand in hand together, through 
Holywell churchyard, in their way home from the village 

There was that in the remarks of the innocent babbler that might have 
awakened uneasy, not to say jealous feelings, in the mind of many a woman, 
circumstanced as she was, to whom they were addressed. But when did 
Jealous, ungenerous, or unkindly thoughts find entrance in that mind unsus- 
picious of evil, susceptible only of sweet affections,—the pure mind and 
trusting heart of the meek and maidenly, the modest and matronly Mary 

Lovell? who had not exchanged at the altar the name inherited from her 
parents, now doubly dear to her as that of a husband, whom, next to God 


the loved and honoured with that perfect love which is never unmixed with 
reverence, 


' 


With glistening eyes, and a smile, the tender sweetness of which would have 
made beautiful a more unlose y face, the mother stooped down to caress her 
little daughter, and seal with her own pure lips the kiss imprinted by her husband 
on that young innocent brow **Dear child!” she said, leading the artless 
questioner to the side of that lowly grave, “she who sle eps Leneath was once a 
young, glad, happy creature, hi 


se yourself; as dear as you are to fond friends 
and tender parents ; 


but trouble took hold upon her, and sickness brought ber 
low ; and God took her away early out of this world to a better. We loved her 
very much, your dear father and [; and so, when you were born, we had you 
christened after poor Fanny.” A child is always interested by a frue story, 
however simple—however simply told: and has an intuitive perception of 
truth 

‘Was she very good, mother! 


“asked the little girl, with a sweetly serious 
expression of deep interest, ** was she very good, that you and father and every 
body loved her so; and did God love her!” ; 

In any way to deceive a child is for the most part unholy and unwise ; for 
childhood is a holy thing, and wo to those who taint its lovely purity, or abuse 
its artless confidence. But what questions are so searching in their simplicity, 
so perplexing in their plainness, so important in their tendency, as are oftentimes 
those of a young child! How to answer such may weil be matter of grave 
and serious consideration ; how to satisfy the eager “querist, with strict regard 
to truth, and tender al'owance for her early years. 

Mary paused for a moment before she trusted herself to speak, and the ex- 
pecting child read she knew not what of sad meaning in her down-cast face 
But in that short interval the Christian mother took counsel of the indwelling 
monitor, which, if honestly consulted, giveth right Judgment in all things, and, 
looked steadfastly with her soft loving eyes into the glistening eyes of the little 
Panny, she said, stnoothing back her shining ringlets with maternal fondness,— 

God loveth al] his creatures, my own child! but none are good save Him— 
none are born gocd. Yet, if we ask Him every day, with all our hearts, and 
+e - * 8, my Fanny, with her whose body lies in 
that grave ; but whose spirit, we hope, is now with God who gave it. When 
you are old enough, dear child! I will tell you . 
mawy things you could not now understand.” 

The little girl asked no farther question, and holding her mother's hand, 
We. wed silently beside her for many minutes. 


more about poor Fanny, and of 


But she treasured the promise in 


| to find a person of such universal intelligence, and one so perfectly acquainted 


| mediate attention had been directed were those assigned for barracks for a British 


| guide, requested to know to whom they were indebted for such obliging atten- 


white and well-sbaped, gave proofs of his gentility) held a bandsome but plain | 
gold snuff-box, the tender of which acts like a ‘etter of introduction throughout | 
this snuff-taking nation. ‘That he was no common man, could be seen at a | 
glauce ; but the officers to whom he kad offered his services were not prepared 


with all the localities of this extensive city. The buildings to which their im- 





brigade, and an adjacent one for an hospital. ‘The stranger ventured to dissent 
from the arrangement, pointing out, for both purposes, a different but far pre- 
ferable locale, the sight of which instantly decided those functionaries to adopt 
the change. This, however, was but one of the many services which the 





| 


| stranger rendered in the course of his two hours’ attendance on the British offi- | 


cers, who, on taking their leave, with a thousand thanks to their intelligent 


tion and valuable information. ‘The modest stranger, with a bow (which only 
ene man in Portugal could execute), placed im the hand of the chief officer a 
small card, on which was written— 


— |, 


rc 
| H, T. Sampayo, 
| 


| 
‘. Le rgo do Carmo. | 
| 

anh 





On their arrival at the palace of Queluz, where headquarters then were, the | 
whole party were loud in the laudations of their Lisbon acquaintance ; whose 
card having been shown to some of the public authorities from Lisbon, then in 
attendance on the commander-in-chiet, their report was so flatteling to Sam- 
payo’s character for talents, enterprise, and integrity as one of the body of 
Lisbon merchants, that an express was sent off instantly to invite him to head- 
quarters. His appearance and conversation next morning confirmed all thuse | 
favourable impressions which the mind of the commander-in-chief had re- 
ceived from the reports of the previous day, and Senhor Sampayo was handed 
over to the commissary-general forthwith, as a valuable and most desirable ally 

With this officer a temporary arrangement was entered into, by which Sam- | 
payo was induced, by a liberal commission, to procure the supplies necessary | 
for the maintenance of thirty thousand men, with the usual proportion of horses 
and followers, the extent of which may be roughly calculated at one hundred | 
and fifty tons uf bread, four hundred large oxen, and five hundred pipes of 
wine, per week. The bare commission, however moderate, on the outlay for 
such an enormous supply, was not to be despised by Sampayo ; but in accept- 
ing the charge, he had ulterior prejects in view, which he in a very little time 
realized 

Although known to be reduced in funds, his credit had never suffered ; and 
when, encouraged by the proffered aid of the liberal Quentilla (always, and 
under all reverses, his steady friend), he engaged to take up the entire supply on 
his own account, as general contractor, a million of dollars were in oue hour 
placed at his disposal by his mercanule friends, whose capital had remained so 
long unemployed. Supplies of cattle, grain, flour, oil, and wine, soon poured 
in On him from all quarters. Abundance of ratious, and regularity in their sup- 
ply, will never fail to keep an army in good-humour. Inexperieuced as Sam- 
pavo Was In military arrangements, he soon discovered the mode of giving satis- 
faction to all parties. Never was such delicious wine served out in the shape 
of a ration as that which found its way tothe tables of the general officers and 


staff! The whole of the commissariat lent their (of course gratuitous) aid to 
facilitate and help forward all his arrangements. Every thing promised fa- | 
vourably for the spirited contractor, when, just on the eve of renewing his first 
month's experimental contract, anoficer arrived from England, with the hitherto 
unknown rank of commissary-in-cuier ! who, by virtue of long and sedentary 
| campaigns in Whitehall and Scotland-yard, was destined to work miracles of | 
efficiency and economy in that imporiant branch of the service. As the first 
siep in which a chief, civil or military, usually slows his power, ls to neutralize, 
i notdestroy all the advantages gained by his predecessor (e. g. Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple’s notable interference, by arresting Wellington in his career of victory !) 


so in the jnstance alluded to. ** Ali exisling contiacts are annulled,’ was the 
‘ ! 


first order promulgated by the recently errived chief. 


The first act of his un- 
fortunate administration in forming contracts proved a most unlucky one. Dis- 
| daiming a!l advice, he, mm an unguarded moment, accepted a proposal for the 
general supply of the army from a person, whose only introduction to him was 
his having been for some time employed as a secret agent (or, in other words. a 
spy) at Lisbon in the pay of the foreign secretary in Downing Street! This 
nan, although long resident in Lisbou, possessed neither friends nor abilities to 
» influential 
1 the pursuit of | 
fortune. He, however, with apparent cheerfulness, resigned his cl 

tt 


conduct such an immense undertaking; he had neither money 
; ‘ ore : ; 
friends, nor credit. ‘This was Sampayo’s third serious check in th 


‘ ‘ natee, ana 
even weut so far asto transfer over to his rival his stock of catt] 
order that there mig 


e on hand, in 
not be the smallest interruption to the regularity of SUppiy 
which the troops had hitherto been accustomed to. This plausible act of lites | 





| tality won golden opinions for Saimpayo, while by his management he relieved | 
himself from his stock at his own price, and at the saine time of a monstrous 
daily expenditure for focd and herdsmen. All the available supplies within | 
fifty miles of Lisbon had long before been foresta'led by his agents, so that Sam- 
payo had but to wait, silentiy exul 





ing in the anticipation of that failure which 
every thinking person saw to be inevitable, and which, as predicted, one short 
fortnight produced. ‘The unluckily-selected contractor broke down under the 
weight of a responsibility he had not the power to support; and tius once more 

| threw the cards into Sampayo’s hands. ‘The embarrassment caused by this un- 

toward. but easily foreseen failure, the grief, chagrin, and disappointment felt | 
by the commissariat-chief (who was a talented, honourable, and in manners most 
amiable man, but physically incapable of the task be had undertaken), brou 
on 4 severe attack of gout, which for some time placed him “ hors-de-comba 
Under such circumstances, Sampayo might have almost dictated bis ownterms : 
but he felt that moderation wou!d more fully re-establish his popu arity with all 
parties, while a grasping advant 
eventually destroy it. To the ¢ 


lit 


} 
| 


y 
t 
if 





ge, taken in a moment of necessity, miglit 
ances made to him by the commissary next | 
in charge, lie professed all obedience to the wishes expressed by the commander- 





in-chief, and tendered his humle services in any manner most conducive to the 
| advantage of the army 
It was a most critical moment; the season was already far advanced. Sir 
John Moore's army, destined for Spain, lay inactive in the vicinity of Lisbon, | 
| destitute of those grand sinews of war, moncy and transports “Of supplies 
there were abundance, but without the Jatter, they were useless for the purposes 
| of an advancing army. By the dintof exertion, however, on all sides, these de- 
ficiencies were in time (not perfectly, it is true) st pplied ; and that brilliant 
army, high in courage, spirits, and discipline, commenced that memorable march, 
which was duvomed to end in the “loss of all but its honour.” 
| Sampayo, now without a rival, stretched out his hands to grasp at power over 
| all the resources of the country. His agents were distributed in all the pro 
ductive districts, to buy up or forestall, not on!y present stock, but the crops of 














moval, when the croaking Whigs and their subservient organs the Whig news- 
papers, cried out on the madness of maintaining a further contest in Portugal, 
Sampayo's confidence in British policy and British integrity never for an hour 
abated! On one occaaion, in February 1809, when the commissary in charge at 
Lisbon, after dinner at Sampayo’s own house, jokingly said, 

** Sampayo, you had better pack up and be prepared to embark with us !” 

“Sir” (said the shrewd contractor emphatically), ** you know nothing at all 
about the matter !’? Then, recovering himself, and advancing his snuff-box 
with one of his insidious smiles, said, ‘* Pardon, Senhor !”’ (mem. the parties 
were as intimate as Pcachum and Lockit). ‘* Your government, sir, are not 
such burros* as to throw the game out of their hands so easily. No, Sir, al- 
though we were reduced to Lispon atone! it is still defensible.” 

*Pshaw, Lisbon! an open town defensible’ (answered the epaulleted 
civilian). 

‘Yes, sir’ (coolly retorted Sampayo), ‘‘a French general would have de- 
fended it against all your army—but, sir, so long as England has a regiment on 
foot and a ship to float, she will not give up her ground in Portngal—she is fight- 
ing her own battle on our soil.” 

Highly as Sampayo thought of the military prowess and talent of the French 
generals, he lived to see an English one drive them from one end of the 
Peninsula to the other, after having defended Lisbon quite as effectually as the 
most renowned of their marshals, and perhaps infinitely more so. But the 
fact was, that just then the recollection of the Convention of Cintra and the 
unfortunate issue of Sir John Moore's campaign, had impressed on the mind of 
even the most sensible Portuguese (and Spaniards too) an unfavourable opinion 
of British generalship. What a revolution of sentiment did not three short 
years produce! ‘The months of March and April brought out strong reinforce- 
ments to the British army, which cheered the almost sinking hopes of the 
doubting Portuguese ; but the arrival of Sir Arthur Wellesley to assume, for 
the second time, the chief command of the army, dispelled all their apprehen- 
sions, so powerful is the magic of a name linked with victory ! 

The new commander-in-chief, although personally knowing nothing of 
Sampayo's merits, yet, finding him in full possession of the confidence of the 
public authorities, Portuguese as well as British, with his accustomed sagacity 
wisely left him to pursue his plans uninterrupted by any specious novelties 
which a new commissary-general might attempt to introduce. The consequence 
was, that by Sampayo’s * prevoyance” the commander-in-chief was enabled to 
push on his army towards the north without other impediments than those which 
nature presents, and that scantiness of means of transport which was throughout 


all our Peninsular campaigns a crying evil; but even this grand deficiency had 
| been greatly corrected in course of time by the powerful genius of the great 
| leader of our armies; who, to his fame as the first Fighting Genera} of the age, 


may claim that useful but less shining quality of being the very best Commissary- 


| General that ever took the field ! 


The army halted at Coimbra for its more perfect organization, and distribu- 
tion into divisions and brigades, which occupied a week. Sampayo accom- 
panied headquarters to this famous city (an epoch in the life of one whose 
travels into the interjor of Portugal never probably extended beyond the cool 
and balmy shades of Cintra). 

Here, then, in the grand Praca, Sampayo was seen, each morning of his 
sojourn with the army, surrounded by commissaries, quarter-masters, juiz de 
toras (local magistrates), butchers, bakers, bullock-drivers, farmers, and labourers, 
issuing his various orders and directions with the most imperturbable placidity, 
in the selfsame well-brushed black coat and vest, the veritable drab kersey 
breeches, the milk-white stocking and well-glazed half boot, a cane under the 
right arm, and the eternal snuff-box in the left hand, the same complacent smile ! 
there he stuod, as if removed by a stroke of enchantment from the Lisbon 
‘Change to his present position. Next hour he would be found at the Camara, 
interpreting to those high authorities the wishes or desires of the commander- 
in-chief, in another kneeling at the feet of the bishop, kissing the sapphire ring 
which adorned his reverend finger, while invoking his Excellency’s benediction 
on his honest labours ; or (what was of much greater value in his—Sampayo’s 
—eyes, highly as he valued the “ benedicite’’) the diocesan pastoral injunction 
to all his flock (lay and ecclesiastic) to bring forth, without reserve or excuse, 
their cattle and the fruits of the earth upon the requisition of the devout con- 
tractor ! 

Of a verity, there was not a man in Portugal, if in Europe, better fitted for 
the task he undertook. He knew the weak point on which to attack his 
countrymen, and never let slip an opportunity of pandering to that inordinate 
vanity which is the national foible. Every man in office whose appearance in- 
dicated the possession of a second shirt was invariably addressed as I/lustrissimo, 


| but if boasting of a third! he was approached as his” Excellencial’’ Sam- 


payo's mild and persuasive address, his coolness under every provocation, and 
his patient perseverance, was with such a people the most certain mode of over- 
coming every difficulty, and helped to temper the impetnosity of the British 
authorities in the vain and fruitless attempt to drag onthe dull and plodding 
Portuguese officials into that alacrity which is so totally foreign to their habits, 
and indeed to their very nature. By such conduct be became popular with all. 
The generals and staff looked on him as the prince of contractors ; with the 
commissaries he was their magnus Apollo—the golden idol of quartermasters 
and storekeepers, and only second in reverence and respect, to their protector 
St. Antonio with all the farmers, bollock-drivers, and muleteers attached to the 
army, to whom he was always a liberal friend and a volustary interpreter on 
those too frequent causes of complaint by these poor people against the rather 
sharp practice on their heads and shoulders by their very gallant but unpolished 
friends and allies from Great Britain 

From this period, until Wellington found it necessary to concentrate his 
forces within those celebrated Lines, (not very correctly named), of * Torres 
Vidras Sanipayo’s zeal and activity never slumbered; and when that awful 
moment did arrive, and one which his sagacity had foreseen and provided for, he 
felt a confidence in lis means and resources to meet the emergency. 

Not only the British army, but the Portuguese also, under Lord Beresford, 
were to be maintained with their usval daily rations. But relief was demanded 
for the swarming thousands of Luuseless, famishing fugitives, who, by the cruel 
necessities of a state of war, were compelled to abandon their burning re- 
sidences and dcesolated lands, now rendered a desert (in order to retard and 
distress the advancing enemy), and had found a refuge within their lines. 

This was the moment of Sampayo's triumph ; every eye beheld, and every 
voice applauded his wisdom and foresight. His magazines were full, to over- 
flow, of all the necessities of life. Magnificent in extent and convenience 4s 
were the public granaries and storehouses, they were found insufficient for the 
immense quantities of comtmissariat stores aud provisions which were daily 
landed; churches, convents, and private buildings were assigned over for their 
reception.—while the Tagus bore on its ample bosom supplies of all the 
munitions of war to the amount of millions! While the besiegers were eating 
their horses, the besreged were in possession of all the comforts enjoyed by the 
British soldier uncer a liberal Government, and never were the aplendid re- 
sources of Great Britain more proudly, nay, prodigally displayed ! 

Sampayo'’s house became the rendezvous of the general and staff-officers, 
whose duty occasionally led them into Lisbon ; his establishment, alway4 


| respectable, now became more costly ; bis hospitality was unbounded, and every 


thing appertaining to his menage assumed a more expensive garb. He alone re- 
mained unchanged ;—his hour bad not yet arrived ! 

Not to dwell on the “thrice-told tale” of the fluctuating events and heart- 
thrilling vicissitudes of that interesting war; from the moment when the 
““ spoiled child of victory” (as Massena had been designated by his royal master) 
fled before the more favoured son of valour and of prudence, to that brilliant 
period when the ali-conquering Wellington turned the fierce tide of war into a 
heart of proud France, Sampayo enjoyed an unsullied, uninterrupted career 0 
honour, credit, and prosperity ! 

Various were the calculations on the amount of his property, at the close of the 
war in Portugal; some as extravagant above as others were below the reality,— 
that was, of course, his own secret; but one circumstance became known In a 
certain circle, which, while it matked the splendour of his acquisitions of 
wealth, still more strongly proved his noble and generous feelings To his 
elder brother, Antonio. who was then advanced in life, and although in _—— 
surrounded by a large family,—he owed a debt of gratitude, and it was novly 
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repaid. On the New Year's day of 1814, this excellent wyey | was Fase 
by the receipt of bills on the British treasury to the amount to ONE ; 
Tuousanp Pounps! the spontaneous, unsolicited gift of his attached and grate 
ful relative !—This was an act which deserves to be recorded for the hunour of 
arties. ; 
“s the final winding up of his accounts with the British Government, it wee 
confidently stated that he had realized a fortune of two millions sterling ! 
besides a debt due by the Portuguese Government on his old claim, and recent 
contracts of half a million more ! Ae ts ' 

Enormous as this sum must sound in the ears of the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of great mercantile speculations, to the better informed and calm 
calculator, it would seem but a very moderate per centage profit on such a vast 
and long continued outlay. Many of Sampayo’s British friends, high in military 
and diplomatic rank, strongly urged him to transfer himself and wealth to Eng- 
land, the seat of every luxury to the affluent, and of security also. But Sam- 
payo, who often, in his humbler days, panted for the change, had too long 
luxuriated in those voluptuous pleasures so congenial to his nature and his 
nation, to abandon them, now that unrivalled wealth placed all his desires within 
his reach. Besides, he had an innate horror of the rade but honest freedom of 
John Bull, and a truly Portuguese terror of the license taken by our newspapers, | 
in presuming to gossip, pry into, and expose all the little ** fantasies and 
“ gouts” of their betters. Never did he exhibit such warmth of feeling as On | 
the occasion of the unfortunate investigation on the affuir of the Duke of York | 
and Mrs Clarke in 1809. Hee literally trampled on the British journals! It was | 
the only one on which his natural or assumed reserve gave way to bursts of | 
indignation But we are dealing more with his public than his private character ; 
let that pass, with the trite remark of that great latitudinarian in morals, 
Napoleon Bonaparte !—** tout le son gout respectable.” 

The Portuguese Governinent, unwilling to lose such a man and such a 
fortune, threw out a bait which Sampayo’s ambition could not resist. He bound 
himself to Portugal!—and a short time saw him raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Texiera! to which was attached one of the Crown estates for 
ever; equal in value to the amount of all his claims on Government. 

The Peer instantly forsook his books and business ; consigning such drudgery 
to his brothers, he withdrew to the palace which he had purchased on the east 
end uf Lisbon, overlooking the golden Tagus—a magnificent retreat !—becoming 
all at once invisible to his commercial, military, and commissariat acquaintances 
and cronies of the olden time, he never appeared but on State days, when he 
passed into the glittering circle of the Court, not a dazzling fortunate par- 
venu, but with the cold and dignified air and manner of one born to wealth and 
title ! 

The alliance of the richest man in Portugal (and a noble too!) was eagerly 
coveted by the family of many a proud fidalgo, whose ancient blood would have 
curdled at the bare idea of such a mixture in his days of trade! The Baron, 
although secretly desirous of a noble connexion, was fully aware of these pre- 
judices,—but by his unapproachable hauteur, blended with all the affected con- 
descension of the courtier, he awed the pitiful noblesse of that country into 
admiration of his dignity! The Portuguese fidalgues were ever either tyrants 
or slaves ! 

At length, after various preliminaries, and that tedious and extraordinary 
courtship of the country, which does not admit of any exchange of familiarities 
beyond a salute of the Aand between parties destined to pass their lives together, 
or even a tender *‘ téte-d-téte,” the Baron suffered himself to accept the title of 
son-in-law to the Conde de Penicke, whose little pecuniary embarrassments he 
was allowed the honour of removing. 

The Baron, notwithstanding his marriage with a very fine youxg woman in the 
earlier part of his life, whom he prematurely lost, and his many little subsequent 
attachments, had never yet been hailed by the endearing name of * Papa!” | 
By the aid of his saints, whom (by his daily prostrations at the adjacent church 
of Madre de Dos) it is presumed he invoked, the young viscondessa, tn the 
course of the second year, presented him with a little Senhor Henrique, to 
succeed to his wealth and honours. Certain lampooners of Lisbon were | 
pleased to exercise their wit, or probably malice, on this occasion ; but we shall | 
not rake up the chronicles of scandal to bring the trash to light. How this for- 
tunate god-send was received and celebrated must ever remain a tainily secret ; 
for the domestic proceedings of a ** Casa trobre” are as inscrutable to the eyes 
of the profane and vulgar as those of the once formidable chambers of the horrid 
Inquisition. Excepting on the saints’, and birth-days of the heads of houses, | 
there are few socia! assemblages of the friends of families; and even on these 
occasions, there is an utter absence of ail that joyous hilarity with which such | 
anniversaries are marked in other countries. ‘The young folks are obliged to 
conform to the tedious ceremonials of the evening, equally with their seniors, 
and have no opportunity for the exchange of thoughts (uot always the most | 
pure), except in the movements of the waltz or landoon, and oftener by the 
language of the eves and fingers, in which latter mystery the “ mininas” (or 
young ladies) are precocious adepts. ‘Thus the rising generation are early 
initiated into all the arts of hyprocrisy and deception, which are the besetting 
sins of the Portuguese. Hence that licentiousness—that depravity, which 
marks the career of the young fidalgo when once enlarged from the parental 
roof; hence, too, that deeply-ruoted jealousy amongst all classes, which (7/ is 
shocking to admit) wisely prohibits even brothers or cousins from paying those 
unreserved visits to their female relatives, on which no restraint is laid in 
countries less tainted with deadly vice! It is by no means a pleasant task to 
allude to the impurity of morals, either of nations or individuals, but there are | 
some abominations in that land of vice and ignorance on which it is impossible | 
to shut one’s eyes, or restrain one’s indignation. 

On the return to Portugal of Joaé VI., to resume his European throne, the 
Baron Texiera was, of course, amongst the first of his order to render his 
homage to his gracious master, who was not a little surprised and pleased at the 
change a few short years had produced in his former petitioners’s rauk and 
circumstances. While offering his congratulations to the Baron, his condescen- 
sion extended to the acceptance of a pinch of snuff from a perfect ** fac-stmile” 
of that splendid box which he had so generously presented to him some years | 
before. ‘The only alteration the artist was ordered to make was, the substitu- 
tion of the face of King Joad (the ugliest perhaps in Europe) for that of the | 
strikingly handsome Napoleon!—an ebullition of loyalty which enabled the ! 
Biron to renew his protestations of duty and attachment, and which were repaid 
on the inoment by the grand cross of the Order of Christ! The probability 
was, thatthe ever-cautious Baron had a picture of Napoleon (then on the distant 
rock !) in his secret cabinet, in reserve fur future possible events 

The Baron was svon called to the Ministry, and the bureau of finance very 
judiciously placed in his hands. The affaires of Portugal, however, for some 
years possessed little interest beyond their local sphere. Dut at that period, 
when whispers of conspiracy against the amiable King Joad, in which a criminal 
participation was ascribed to his son Dom Miguel—about this period ‘Texiera, 
who probably foresaw a coming storm, withdrew fora while from public life, on 
the convenient plea of ill-health. The monarch, apprehensive of danger, 
retired to a country seat,a few leagues distant from Lisbon, accompanied by su:ne 
faithful peers, while his Ministry were taking measures to defeat the foul in- 
trigues of an unnatural son and a dissolute queen! Standing alvof from 
all parties, the Baron found ease and recreativa in the splendours of his magni- 
ficent abode, which, to its internal comforts, possessed the additional luxury of 
extensive gardens, pleasure grounds, and parks. 

On the suppression of this alleged conspiracy against his liberty (sume say his 
life) and throne—the deportation of the ungracious prince, the banishment of 
soine, and the imprisonment of others, of tis evil advisers—the almost broken- 
hearted Joaé once more returned to his capital. On his route he was received 
with every demonstration of respect and attachinent by his loyal subjects, whose 
affection for his person was deep and unaffected. When within a conple of 
leagues of Lisbon, the royal cor/éye was met by Texicra, who, descending from 
his carriage with unusual alacrity, instantly threw himself on his knees before 
his Sovereign, and tendered, with his loyal duty, his life and fortene at his Ma- 
jesty’s command. This might have been about as sincere an offer as others of a 
similar nature in a country we are better acquainted with ; but it was not without 
its effect, or instant reward. The King desired to know from his lords in wait- 
ing the name of the village in which this loyal rencontre occurred, and being 
informed ** Povo,” commanded the kneeling Baron to “Rise! Coxpe ve 
Povo.” After hand-kissing and congratulations, the Conde took his place in 
the cavalcade, and on his arrival in the suite of his royal master in the capital, 
received the usual greetings of his friends and all the foreign Ministers. 

His palace on that, and the two succeeding nights of general illumination, 
shone like a meteor of light. He sent one hundred mil reas* to each of the 
convents of monks in Lisbon and its vicinity for a display of fireworks and 
rockets, these reverend padres being, time out of mind, the most scientific pro- | 
fessors of the polytechnic art. Happy had they always coufined their talents to 
this harmless science. The Conde did not omit to send a liberal benefaction 
to the church and hospital of Sr. Joad ; but with all his gratitude and enthu- | 
Siasm, he was averse to entering into ministerial connexion with the Govern- 
ment—his keen perception discovered the seed of future troubles for Portugal 

The death of the weak but amiable king, the proclaiming of Dom Pedro, the 
subsequent abdication of that wayward scion of royalty (into whose brief life so 
many extraordinary events were compressed) in favour of his infant daughter ; 
the usurpation of the crown of Portugal by the faithless Miguel; the transpor- 
tation to the most pestilential quarters of the glove, of some, and the sacrifice of 
others of his formerly respected friends, did not elicit from the wary Conde de 
Povo the slightess outward demonstration either of regret or approbation. At 
the period of the voluntary contribution, or rather forced luan, the Conde’s great 
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| a good old age. ‘Take him for all and all, he was a man of extraordinary talents, 


fhe Albion. 


wealth pointed him out to the satraps of the Cabinet as a tempting prey; but 
his voluntarily contributing a sum equal! to £20,000 sterling, anticipated compul- | 
sory measures. 

Time wore on, and strange events arose. He lived to see the beloved Miguel 
(as his sycophants named him) driven from the throne and the country which he 
equally disgraced, and once more ‘* Imperial Majesty” (without an empire) exer- 
cise the functions of royalty on behoof of his daughter-Queen; at length that | 
illness, which it is believed was at first assumed for a political purpose, now ap- | 
peared in alarming reality. Now was the moment for that domestic solace and 
careful attendance which the stricken sinner requires ; but the Conde was not 
a man whose habits or tastes cou!d enjoy the sweets of unsophisticated tender- 
ness, even if such had been within his reach, which the gossip of the day de- 
nied. Be that as it may, he sunk into the tomb at a period of life, when, under 
another order of affairs, domestic as well as political, it might have extended to 


profound worldly wisdom, great foresight, and of the most consummate address, 
which he had the tact to adopt to thuse whom he addressed with singular feli- 
city and success. Without the advantages of classical education, and the limit- 
ec knowledge of only two languages, his own and the English, his deficiencies 
never appeared in conversation or in argument. His boundless hospitalities, 
his evenness of temper, or suavity of manner, could not fail to make him many | 
friends; but far, and above all his good points, his perfect knowledge of the | 
English proved the ladder by which he ascended to the pinnacle of fortune ; | 
from being at first useful, he became in the course of time indispensable! His | 
disposition presented the anomaly of the most inordinate covetousness to | 
acquire wealth, with an equally powerful desire to expend with a generosity ap- 

proaching to prodigality. His domestic expenditure before his advance to the 

peerage was liberally profuse, and his benevolence was unfettered by any cold 

considerations. He never saw distress without bestowing his ready relief ; and 

although, like all Portuguese,obsequious even to servility towards those above him, 

he never exacted that homage from those beneath ; he was a kind master, a liberal 

dealer, and a generous friend. With all his gravity he could relax at his own 

table, not only enjvy, but really tell, a good story at the cheerful board; but 

then, never until his younger Lrothers had retired. His faults (perhaps they de- 

serve a stronger term) were few, but they were those of his nation, and his un- 

restrained indulgence in licentious habits, ultimately hurried him from life in 

premature decrepitude and decay; his virtues we have given him due credit for, 

and they were all his own. 

Of the junior members of the Sampayo family, the next in rank and seniority 
to the Conde, was the late Senhor Francisco, his head-clerk and manager of 
accounts for several years. He was known in this country for the last fifteen or 
sixteen years as having been Portuguese consul-general, and latterly chief agent 
and secret ** ministre’ to that libel on royalty Dom Miguel. This gentleman 
(lately deceased) was intimately known to most of the staff-officers in the British 
and Portuguese service who had served last war, as the kind, the ever-ready and 
obliging ** ttle Frank Sampayo,” a Lusitanian dandy, to whom every fresh 
arrival from England brought a remount of coats, hats, and pantaloons, of the 
very latest fashion. 

The usurper Miguel, not being acknowledged by our Government, sent Fran- 
cisco Sampayo (who with all the juniors of the family added that of * Texiera’’) 
as consul. He was not recognised, although tacitly permitted to exercise the 
duties of that office. On the deposition and disgrace of his master, Dom Pedro 
sent a legitimate consul to supersede him, and Senhor Francisco's functions 
ceased ; but he was still the secret organ of communication between the exiled 
Dom and his noble and honourable friends in this country. His family now say 
that he had been honoured with the dignity of a Baron by Miguel. If such was 


a 


the fact, he was guilty ef the modesty (very rare with a vain Portuguese) of | 
concealing bis honours; tor no one (at least publicly) had heard of this pro- | 


motion until a late announcement of his death, under the title of * Baron 
Texiera pe Sampayo!” There is a Conde de Sampayo in Portugal, of an- 


client and renowned famiiy, but to whom this family cannot claim the remotest | 


connexion. 
Not one of the Sampayos possessed a scintilla of the talents of Henrique, and 


| their deficiencies were often deplored by their highly-gifted brother in those 


moments of confidential friendship, in which he unfolded his inmost thoughts to 
one who long enjoyed his esteem, and who was his British correspondent for 
very many years after the war. Poor little Franciscu’s prosperity did not sit 
gracefully upon him; he became inflated with his wealth. The newspapers 
stated that he died possessed of a fortune in British and foreign funds to the 
startling amount of nearly six hundred thousand pounds! His three younger 
brothers will no doubt become sharers in this new windfall, in addition to the 
already too liberal (for their stations) provision made for them by their noble 
brother on his death bed. 
—_—p— 


Davicties. 


True Revenge.—Old Johnny Winter, wardrobe-keeper of the York circuit, 


| was noted for leading new-comers what is expressively termed “a devil of a 


life;”’ he hated what he thought innovation—new pieces, now dresses, new 
scenery and new performers, were al! objects of excessive dislike. His common 
reply. if an actor objected to a dress, was, ** [t's been worn by all t’ actors in your 


, line these forty years, and de’el in't if twan’t dee for you.” When the late Mr. 


Mathews came to York, he succeeded Emery, who had just started for London. 
The first dress Winter put out for the comedian was very reasonably objected to. 
* You get nought else vo’ me,” said Johny ; ** Measter Emery could put on a 
smock frock, and make ‘em laugh; noo | wish ye may make ‘em laugh, put on 
what you may.” 


Direction of a Letter.—Tie following lines were written on a letter sent by | 
| the twopenny-post to a well-known dramatist—the epistle came safe to hand :— 





“70 os , a writer of plays, 

Who at Isaac's coffee-house, Bridges-street, stays : 
Why he stays at a coffec-house none can divine— 
He's so cursedly given to brandy aud wine.” 








Transatlantic Kindness. , the comedian, went to America, and remain- 
ed there two years, leaving his wife dependent on her relatives. Mrs. F 
expatiating in the green-room ou the cruelty of such conduct, the comedian 
found a warm advocate in a well-known dramatist. ‘I have heard,” said the 
latter, ** that be is the kindest of men; and I know he regularly writes to his 
wife by every packet.” * Yes, he writes,”’ replied Mrs. F., **a parcel of flum- 
mery about the agony of absence ; but he has never remitted hera shilling. Do 
you call that kindness!” ** Decidedly,” replied the author, ‘ unremitting kind- 
ness, 





Subject for a Painter—The Emperor came into my room, says Las Cases, 
in his Memoirs; the most interesting yet published. He found tmy son and 
myvelf engaged in comparing and looking over the account of the battle of 
Arcole. He knew that it was my favourite chapter, and that I called tt 
a canto of the liiad. He wished to read it again, and expressed himself also 
pleased with it. The perusal of this account of Arcole awakened the 
Emperor's ideas respecting what he called ‘that beautiful theatre Italy.” 
He ordered us to follow him into the drawing-reom, where he dictated to us for 
several hours. He had caused his immense map of Italy, which covered the 
greatest part of the drawing-room, to be spread open on the floor, and having 
laid himself down upon it, ie went over it ou his hands and knees, with a com. 
pass and ared pencil in his hand comparing and measuring the distances with 
a long piece of string, of which one of us held one of the ends. “It is thus,” 
said he to me, lavghing at the posture in which I saw him, “that a country 
should be measured, in order to furm a correct idea of it, and lay down a good 


, plan of a campaign.” 


Law and Physic. 
I'll tell you, Doctor, in a line, 
The difference 'twixt your trade and mine. 
When adverse counsel find a flaw, 
My Court may mend mistakes in law: 
Bat who shal! mend mistakes in phiais? 
Judge Minos never grants new trials ! 


The Baths of Dioclesian, at Rome, whick occupy an enormous space, were | 
seven years in building, and were the work of 40,000 Christian slaves, two- 
thirds of whor died of fatigue and exhaustion. 

Flood and Grattan Compared.—The following beautiful passage gives a 
faint idea of the comparative merits of these two great concurrent stars in the 
political sphere of Irish ambition and greatness in 1732 :—* Flood was superior | 
to Grattan in the extent of bis knowledge, the clearness of his perapicacity, and | 
the degree of his refinement. Grattan was superior to him in energy of purpose, 
brilliancy of imagination, and an untiring industry, which was never employed 
but in the accumulation or the preparation of the materials by which he estab- 
lished his senatorial greatness. Flood delighted in classical literature, and his 
style of speaking was formed upon the severest models of Greece and Rome. ! 
Grattan was also smitten with the love cf the great iunmortals of ancient story, 
but never so as to lose his own identity by an assimilation tothem. The one } 
worshipped them with the passionate fondness of alover; the other studied them 
with the ardent enthusiasm of an artist, and seemed alone to value the study 4 

) 


itenabled him to imitate their excellence or to catch their inspiration. Flood 
was the stricter logician, but he wanted passion to give force to his reasonings 
His most elaborate efforts resembled a fine day in winter, bright and bracing, 
but of which it might also be said ‘the air bites shrewdly, and ‘tis very cold.’ 
The ardent mind of Grattan could not brook the labour of severely logical 


tt | 
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thought, and his glowing imagery more than atoned for the deficiency of his ra- 
tiocination.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

T. Cooke's Last.—A Gentleman observing that the Drury-lane playbills were 
printed in red ink on Saturday, asked Mr. Cooke the reason. * Why,” said 
the punster, ‘*Mr. Bunn considers it will be advantageous to him to have them 
read.” 


—>— 
Suntmary. 


The supporters of the London Orphan Asylum celebrated its twenty-first an- 
niversary on Thursday at the City of London Tavern. Lord Strafford presided. 
His Lordship was supported by Sheriffs Lainson and Salomons, the venerable 
G. Byng, Esq, M.P., the Rev. Dr. Kenney, and many other i:ufluential gentle- 
men connected with the cityof London. A variety of loyal and national toasts 
were given from the chair. After which, Lord Strafford, the Rev. Dr. Kenney, 
Mr. Byng, and others advocated thé interests of this excellent institution with 
great eloquence and feeling. Nearly £1,700 were subscrived in the course of 
the evening. 

A steeple chase, between Baron Paul Sannegon’s bay horse Cleaveland and 
Count Cornelissen’s Mazeppa, both rode by gentlemen, came off on Saturday, 
at the Croix de Berny. ‘The competiters ran the two first miles close together, 
taking all their leaps in equally good style. Mazeppa, however, was very hard 
held, and thus by fatiguing his rider gave his opponent considerable advantage in 
the end. In fact, from his impetuosity, on crossing the Orleans road, he fell in 
the ditch, and gave his rider so severe a shock that it was some time before he 
was sufficiently recovered to mount again. A great many spectators assembled 
at a given point to see the horses take a rasping leap over a very high fence 
preceded by a yawning ditch. Cleveland bounded over all at one spring; but, 
unfortunately, on the other side, owing to the slippesyness of the greund from 
the rain that had fallen, went headlong into a smallrivulet. Still he had so far 
the advantage of Mazeppa that he arrived first at the winning post. Some of 
the backers of Mazeppa maintained, notwithstanding, that the s akes were due 
to him, as Cleveland's rider, who had fallen under his horse in the river, had 
been helped out by the bystanders. Bat Count Cornelissen declined availing 
himself of the objection, and at once admitted that Mazeppa was fairly beaten. 
—Galignani. 

A recent letter from Milan states that the Marquess of Hertford was still 
sojourning in that city, with a brilliant circle of Nobility, which made the Mila- 
nese extremely gay. His Lordship, whose health was much improved, had 
given a series of balls, remarkable for refined taste, splendour, and magnificence. 
Amongst the most distinguished in the ‘Thespian circle at these /é/es, the accom- 
plished Malibran (La reine des prime donne, as she is there termed), excited the 
greatest admiration. 

The Earlof Lonsdale has presented Mr. Alexander, the oculist, with 1000. 
guineas as a mark of his gratatude for the skill he displayed in the operation he 
performed a short time ago ou his Lordship’s eyes, by which the sight was com- 
pletely restored. 

Lord Wharncliffe is reported to have abandoned the stormy sea of polities, and 
to have enrolled his name amongst the list of ** royal and noble authors.” His 
Lordship has discovered in the archives of his family nearly one hundred and 
fifty unpublished letters of Lady Wortley Montagu, together with many origi- 
‘nal poems and essays, which he intends to insert in anew edition of Lady 
Wortley Montagu’s letters, with copious annotations and biographical sketches, 

written by the noble baron himself. We recommend Lord Wharneliffe to re- 
| store all the suppressed passages in the former letters —Morning Chron. 

The late venerable Lady Dorchester, who died at the seat of her son-in-law 
Lord Bolton, Hackwood Park, early in the week, had been in the receipt of a 
pension on the civil list, of £115, for the long period of 72 years; the grant to 
her ladyship, being dated from 1765. Lady Dorchester was daughter of Tho- 
mas, second Earl of Effingham, and married Guy, first Lord Dorchester, grand- 
father of the present Earl, distinguished as General Carleton for his military 
| services during the American war. 








Military Punishments-—The report from the commissioners for inquiring into 
the system of military punishments in the army has been published. It appears 
to be the opinion that the substitution of other punishments upon actual service 
| and in the field, even if practicatle, would be insufficieut for the maintenance of 

proper discipline ; that the abolition of the power of awarding corporal punish- 
ment by court martial, during peace, and the retention of that power when the 
| army ison service, is manifestly unjust; thet the punishments resorted to have 
| nothad such an effect as to render it safe to abolish that pewer altogether in 
| Britain or the Colonies; and that should some substitute be devised so as to 
| render corporal punishments ultimately unnecessary, the abolition should be 


gradual. 





The Frankfort journals announce that the Lake of Langern, in Switzerland, 
| has sunk twelve fathoms, and diminished half its breadth. The houses on the 
borders have been deserted, one having fallen down, and the church, which was 
still erect, was forsaken. 

The will of the late Lord Stowell, the venerable Judge of the Admiralty, 
has been proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury by Viscount Sidmouth 
and William Chisholm, Esq., two of the executors. Lord Eildon, the other 
executor, having renounced his right to the probate. ‘lhe personal property has 
been sworn under £250,000, nearly the whole of which had been bequeathed to 
the Hon. W. Scott, his Lordship’s only son, during his life. That gentleman 
| having died a few weeks previous to his father, the pruperty has devolved upon 
| Lady Sidmouth, his only surviving child. 
| Ordnance Reductions —The Paymaster’s branch of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Dublin, is to be reduced, and the Army Pay branch of the Vice-'lreasu- 
| rer’s Office will be effected by the new arrangements in the Paymaster-Gene- 
ral’s Office. It at present costs £1,800 divided among three clerks. —Globe. 

By the operation of the New Poor Law a reduction of 57 per cent. has been 
made in the poor-rates in Kent; and in the six counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, Wilts, Hertford, and Bedford, a saving of £310,000 has been effected, 
out of an expenditure of £658,000 on the average of three years previous. 

A petition was presented to the House of Lords on Wednesday from the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the city of Bristol, against the extinction 
of the see ef Bristol 


The late Charics Mathews.—The will of this eminent comedian was proved 
in the Prerogative Court at Doctors’-commons on Friday last, and probate taken 
under £3,000. He bas left all that he possessed to ils wife for her life, on con- 
dition that she supports her son; but in case she marries again, half the pro- 
| perty to bec absolutely, and the other half to Charles. The widow renounced, 
and Charles proved the bili. 


The fine arts in England will make rapid progress during the next year, 1837. 
The grand na‘ienal gallery will be opened in London, in which will be brought 
| together some Of the finest productions of the ancient painters collected in that 

country. ‘lhe seven cartoons of Raphael will be removed from the palace of 

| Hampton Court, and thus at the same time will be paid a joint tribute to his 
divine pencil by France and England, as these inimitable productions are being 
perpetuated in Frauce by their being copied in tapestry at the Gobelins manu- 
factory. 

On Wednesday a court of directors was held at the East India House, when 
the Right Hon Lord Elphinstone was appointed Goveruor of the Presidency of 
Fort St. George. 

Dr. Bowring, M P., with Mr. G. Thomas, and Capt. Pringle, R.N., have 
come to Paris, as a deputation, for the purpose of obtaining the co-operation of 
the French government in a plan for uniting by a grand railroad the three capi- 
tals of France, England and Belgium. It is understood that the governments of 
ail these countries look upon the project with the most kindly eyes, and are 
desirous of lending it their cordial support. When eccomplished, the journey 
to London will be performed in 13 1-2 hours from Paris; in 11 1-2 hours from 
Brussels ; and from Paris to Brussels in about seven hours —Gualignani. 


Munificent Legacy of the late Lord Sondes.—By the will of Lord Sondes, 


| the whole of his lordship’s tenantry bave had a years’ rent due in April next re- 


mitted tothem. The amount is said to be about £30,0000, several of the 
tenants will be thus benefited £1,000 and £1,200 each.—Kenlish Gazette. 


The news from the Spanish provinces continues to be of a most lamentable 


| character. The acts of Cabrera, in revenge for the still more infamous batchery 
| of his aged mother, by order of the ruthless Mina, are kept in countenance by 


the acts of some of his colleagues, and are followed by equally horrifying re- 
prisals. The Carlist chief Tristany made prisoner a National Guardsman of 
Monistrol, from whom he demanded 600 ounces of gold as a ransom; witls 
which the unfortunate man not being able to comply, he was shot on the spot. 
In reprisal, the Christinos put to death, at Esparagucrra, the father and the 
brother of Tristany. 


| THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND HIS COLLEGE FAVOURITE. 


Those—and they are many—who recollect the Duke of Buccleuch at Cam- 


| bridge, ere he assumed the gravity of the Legislator and Conservative, when he 
| had no very vehement disinclination to take an active part in the contests of 


‘Town and Gown,”"—or to have a passing affaire de ceur with Miss —— will 
perbaps associate with their recollections of him a very gentlemanly, good- 
humoured, gay-mannered young man, who was the Duke’s constant companion ; 
and who, if the laughing expression of the eye and the quaint curl of the lip are 
any indications of good fellowship, must have been an antidote to ennui wherever 
he appeared. 

His Grace was in those days a practical joker—had great delight in seeing 
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amen taken by surprise—enjoyed viewing them look infernally confused and in- | he gave several striking proofs at the opening of the wanes Rooten. ee 
effably foolish—and was moreover in the fullest and literal sense of the word 4 day was unusually gloomy, which, added to an imperfection Pu is 
Destructive, as the following anecdote will prove :— organs, consequent on advanced years, and to the darkness o ™ ve 
One of the many jokes played off by his Grace upon the gentleman alluded House of Lords, especially in the place where the throne is — my oe ee 
to, which used to make Mr. Hume alternately laugh and swear—was an escapade , It impossible for him to read the Royal Speech with facility. Most patiently 
of this kind. If the Duke could by any means discover when Hume was going , and good-naturedly did he struggle with the task, often hesitating, yep 
vo have a wine-party—an occurrence which the other strove by every imaginabie | nistaking, and at others correcting himself. On one oy he — a > 
precaution to conceal—his Grace took care to make good his way to Mr. Hume’s | gether, when, after two or three ineffectual efforts to make out oe — 
roonis, to deprive every decanter of its neck, and every wine-glass of its stem— he was obliged to give it up, when, turning to Lord Melbourne, who stoo 
ce put the dessert into inextricable confusion, and to leave ithe table looking for | on his right hand, and looking him most significantly in the face, he said, in 
ell the world like a miniature field of battle. a tone sufficiently loud tu be audible in all parts of the House, *d h! what is 
Mr. Hume's dismay on reaching his rooms, followed by his guests—finding | it!’ The iufinite good-nature and bluntness with which the question Mine put, 
suarchy and confusion where he had, a few minutes since, left order, comfort, would have reconciled the most inveterate republican to monarchy te ngland, 
and the prospect of enjoyment—seeing the drsjecta membra of dessert lying In | 80 long as it is embodied in the person of William the Fourth. Lord Melbourne 
hopeless abasement in every possible direction, which a short interval since be | having whispered the obstructing word, the King proceeded to toil Grout the 
had complacently regarded as the very acme of elegance and good taste—was | speech ; but by the time he got to about the middle, the Librarian rought him 
a spectacle which drew tears of laughter from the Duke's eyes. | two wax tapers, on which he suddenly paused, and raised his head, and looking 
But those days are past! And the recollection of them only occurred to me | at the Lords and Commons, he addressed them, on the spur of the moment, in a 
- from reading among the late clerical changes, the presentation of the living of | perfectly distinct voice, and without the least embarrassment or the mistake of a 
Scaldwell, in Northamptonshire, to the Rev. J. Wheler Hume—patron, his | single word, in these terms :— 
«Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. ***My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Jt is now Mr. Hume's turn to laugh! May he do so long and right heartily ! «+ T have hitherto not been able, from want of light, to read this speech in 
WuistTLer. the way its importance deserves ; but, as lights are now brought me, I will read 
a | it again from the commencement, and in a way which, I trust, will command 
. : au wD wa . ISR , your attention.’ Mae 
RANDOM RECOLLEC1 aoae OF THE HOUSE OF ‘He then again, though evidently fatigued by the difficulty of reading in 
LORDS. the first instance, began at the beginning, and read through the speech in a 
Handom Recollections of the House of Lords. By the Author of Random Re- | manner which would have done credit to any professor of elocution—though 
collections of the House of Commons. Smith, Elder & Co. it was clear he laboured under a slight hoarseness, caused most probably by 
No book on issuing from the press has given such general satisfaction at least | cold. The sparkling of the diamonds in the crown, owing to the reflection 
af late years, or required so early a reprint, as ** Random Recollections of the | caused by the lighted candles, had a fine effect. Probably this was the first 
House of Commons ;" for, within the short space of three months, three large | occasion on which a King of England ever reid his speech by candle-light, at 
editions have been published. ‘The merit of that work has been equally allowed the opening of his Parliament. - 
by persons whose political sentiments widely differ. It furnishes us with a very ““Shakspeare lays it down as a maxitin—‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
graphic description of the personal appearance, manners, &c. of the representa- | a crown.’ It is no doubt true as a general rule, but it does not admit of univer- 
tives of the British nation. This work, we hesitate not to say, will be read { sal application. Had Shakspeare lived in the reign of William the Fourth, he 
«with much gratification, for years to come, by all who take an active interest in | would never have penned the observation in the unqualified way in which it 
che various governments of Europe, and will be referred to by the biographers | stands. He would have seen, in the person of our present Sovereign, an ex- 
of our own country, when recerding the lives of those who have rendered them- | ception to the role. His head does not lie uneasily. The Crown sits lightly 
selves eminent inour day. ‘The same writer having prepared another work, | on it. Notthat he is indifferent about the welfare of his subjects ; far from it; 
wander the title of * Random Recollections of the House of Lords,” which | but because he believes that they live under a mild and paternal and enlightened 
reached us just as we were going to press, we hasten to lay before our nume- | Government, and that, conscious of nothing but the most kindly feelings towards 
rous readers such extracts as will not only amuse, but highly gratify them. This | them, he never allows his mind to be haunted for one moment with any suspi- 
tatter work is written in the same plain, discriminating manner and style as the } cion of their loyalty to his person or fidelity to his throne. It is one of the irre- 
former. It is replete with interesting observations on the persons, manners, and | sistible tendencies of his nature to look on the sunny side of the picture ; in this 
every thing which relates te the public character of the noble Lords introduced. | case his unsuspecting disposition will not betray him into any error. The gene- 
So the reader, whether personally acquainted with the individuals or not, may | rous confidence he reposes in the friendly feelings of his subjects towards him 
ve said to have a full-length portrait of both ‘ body and mind.” The writer in | is not misplaced. Few monarchs have reigned more in the affections of his sub- 
ohis volume as in the former, proves himself to be ‘one of no party.’ The | jects than does William the Fourth of England.” 


couches of his pencil, whether they be light or otherwise, must be considered The third chapter is headed ** Miscellaneous Observations.” We extract the 
relatively as necessary to bring the character fully out on the canvas. following passages :— 








As we have already mentioned, the work only reached us when on the eve ** Every one who has had an opportunity of observing the proceedings in both 
of guing to press, we are consequently unable this month to give any detailed | Houses, must have been struck with the decided superiority of the Upper over 
acooum of its contents ; and must satisfy ourselves with a few extracts. the Lower House in regard to the talent, order, and good taste displayed in de- 

(Ce such of our readers who have never visited the House of Lords, the first | bating on public questions. 
chapter will be highly interesting, for it gives a minute description of the build- | ** Observations to this effect are invariably made by those who have been 
ing, its oflices, decorations, &c. | present during debates in both Houses; and they have generally expressed 

Fron Chapter II, which is restricted to the Forms, Rules, Regulations, &c. | their surprise at the circumstance. It appears to me that nothing could be 
of the House, we make the following extract :— more capable of easy explanation. In the first place, the Peers being here- 

“The opening either of a new Parliament, or of a new Session of Parlia- | ditary, and once in the Upper House remaining there for lite, have, in the 
ment, when the latter is opened by the King in person, is a very inposing spec- | great majority of cases, been members for a long course of years, and, conse- 
tacle. The former is always done by the King in person, except under very ex- | quently, have all the advantage of experience in regard to its proceedings over 
traardinary circumstances. ‘The interior of the House, on such occasions, pre- | the other branch of the legislature. Then, again, the greater part of them 
sente a most interesting sight. | have the further advantage of having been drilled into habits of public speak- 

‘The ceremony usually commences at a quarter past two in the afternoon. | ing and transacting public business, by a sort of apprenticeship in the House 
4s early as twelve there is always a large attendance of Peeresses, Peeresses’ | of Commons. And how much long practice sharpens the faculties of the 
jJaughters, and other female members of the aristocracy, all in full dress. The | mind, as well as in most cases improves the manner of public speaking, must 
sttendatice of Peers on such occasions is usually limited ; their absence is chiefly | be known to every body who has ever thought on the subject. ‘The Commons 
owing to a wish to accommodate the ladies with their seats. The number of | have no such advantages: a great number of the members of that House re- 
fadies generally present when the King opens a new Parliament, or a new Ses- | tire at every general election,—not to mention the changes which take place 
sion of Parliament, in person, is from two to three hundred. Notwithstanding | in the representation of the country in the interval; while their places are 
the extremely unfavourable state of the weather on the opening of the present supplied by raw country gentlemen, and persons who know nothing of publie 

‘Session, the number of female members of the aristocracy could not have been | business or public speaking,—many of whom perhaps never were inthe House 
much under two hundred and fifty. As the present House is of such very limit- | in their lives. To school such persons into a knowledge of the rules and 
ed dimensions, a considerable number found it impossible to procure comfortable | forms of a House, requires, in many cases, a period of some years. But this 
seats in the body of the House, and therefore stationed themselves in the two} is not all. In the House of Commons, the members being responsible to 
side galleries, which extend along that part of the House nearest the throne. | their constituents, and liable to be dismissed on the recurrence of every new 
The scene, altogether, when the King arrived, was one of unusual splendour. | genera! election, are often, for the sake of retaining their good opinion, obliged 


‘sa the side galleries, as just mentioned, and along the two first rows of benches | to make speeches whether Nature has intended them for public speaking or 


om either side of the floor, with the exception of the Ministerial bench, and that | not; and often, too, on particular subjects with which they are but very im- 
wccupied by the leaders of the Opposition,—the ladies were ranged, arrayed in | perfectly acquainted. Indiffereut exhibitions on the floor of the Lower House 
‘heir most splendid apparel; while the other parts of the House were occupied | must, in many cases, be the result of this disagreeable necessity. In the 
by the Peers, the Foreign Ambassadors, and other distinguished persons from | Upper House, the members are more fortunately circumstanced. Respon- 
*wery court inthe world maintaining at the present time a friendly understand- | sibie to no constituency or person, and certain of their seats for life, unless 
iug with this country. The Peers were all clothed in the robes of state peculiar | they commit any serious crime against the State, they are perfectly free to act 
to their respective ranks. The Foreign Ambassadors, and the other distin- | as they choose—to make a speech or maintain an unbroken silence, just as they 
guished persons from foreign courts, were also dressed in the court costume of | feel inclined. 
theit different countries. The Foreign Ambassadors have a place allotted to| ‘The scenes of confusion so common in the other House, are of very rare 
themselves on the seats immediately behind Ministers. Between the Minis- | occurrence in the Lords. In the latter place one’s ears are never assailed by 
tertal bench and the nght of the throne are, as observed in the previous chapter, | the zoological sounds so frequently to be heard in the Lower House. ‘The 
the ecals appropriated to the Lord's Spiritual, on which the Bishops sat, dressed | art of cock-crowing has yet to be learned by the Peers ; nor have any of their 
wr full canonicals. Outside the bar were the members of the House of Com- | Lordships yet afforded evidence of possessing the enviable acquirement of 
rons, headed by their Speaker. The gallery for strangers was on this, as on | braying like a certain long-eared animal, yelping like a dog, or mewing like 
all similar occasions, shut to the public. Peers’ orders, which on other occa- | the feline creation. You hear no sounds in the Upper House resembling 
sions command the instant admission of thuse who are fortunate enough to pro- those emitted by a Scotch bagpipe or an Italian hand-organ. ‘There are no 
cure them, always go for nothing when the King opens Parliament in person ; | ventriloquists there: if you wish to see exhibitions, and hear sounds of this 
aad also, indeed, wheu it is opened by commission. Nothing but the signed and | description, you must descend to the Lower House, where you cannot fail to 
sealed order of the Lord Great Chamberlain will prove a passport to any one. | form avery exalted opinion of the talents of the principal performers. 
Fhe select character of the company, even in the strangers’ gallery, on such oc- | “In the Lords, the triumphant party never even cheer, in the usual accepta- 
casos, may, therefore, be at once inferred. The parties consist, in a great | tion of the term, however great the victory they have achieved over their Oppo- 
"neasure, of the male relatives or friends of Peers ; nents. The announcement of the result of every division is heard in unbroken 
“ As on all similar occasions, the firing of cannon announced the arrival of | silence. In the course.of the debates—however high party feeling may run 
vis Majesty outside the House. In a few minutes after, the flourishing of a | on each side of the question—you never witness any other demonstration of 
trampet intimated that he was on the eve of making his entrance. The Peers , that feeling than in an occasional ‘Hear, hear!’ Or it may be, your ears are 
si{ rose ; the King made his appearance and advanced to the throne. He seat- | greeted with cries of * Order, order!’ from the opposite side, when any member 
24 fimsclf on it, and then desired the Lords to resume their seats. When he is | 1s transgressing. or is supposed to be, transgressing, the rules of the House, 
zbsent they usually sit with their hats on their heads; when he is present they | either as regards the respect due to some Peer individually, or to the House in 
we ail uncovered, as a mark of respect to him. Shortly after, when the neces- | its collective capacity. You are struck with the gravity which usually cha- 
sary atrangements were completed, and every one who had taken part in the | acterises the proceedings in the Upper House. The contrast will appear 
‘orms was 1n his proper place, the speech, written out, as it invariably is, in| particularly striking if you have been in the other House in some of its more 
‘acge, legible penmanship, on two or three folio sheets of paper, was put into noisy and uproarious moods. The gravity, indeed, of the proceedings in the 
us hands. Ile instantly, after looking first at the Lords, who were all in the | Lords, often verges on dulness : still you cannot fail to be struck with the 
mimecwte vicinity of the throne, and then at the Commons outside the bar, suptrior talents and business habits of their Lordships. 
commenced reading the speech. A breathless calm ensued, which was pre- | There is one thing which goes far to account for the superior gravity 
served to the close : and order which characterise the proceedings of the hereditary branch of the 
*‘Ju person the King is about the middle height. He can scarcely be said legislature, apart from the influence which their Lordships’ own notions of 


ve x corpulent, but his stoutness approaches to it. His shoulders are rather | dignity have in producing those effects. 
ugh, and of unusual breadth. His neck 


I allude to the circurnstance of* the 
= has consequently an appearance of | disparity inthe number of members in each House. Though the number of 
wing shorter than it is in reality He walks with a guick but short step. He | members in the House of Lords is only about a third less than the number 
suet a good walker I know of no phrase which could more strikingly cha- | of members of the other House, the attendance on importent occasions in the 
wacte rise his mode of walking, than to say—*: he waddles.” The Jatter is nota} latter place, is usually nearly three times as great as that in the Lords. The 
very clessical term, but in the present case it is peculiarly expressive. His system of voting by proxy in the Upper House, while no such system exists 
sace is round and full. His complexion is something between dark and sal-. in the Lower, accounts for this. wee 


Wi ; : It is necessary to add, that whenever business 
hal the colour of his hair is I cannot positively Say, 48 On every OCCca- 


is transacted, or any question is discussed, either by large or small assemblages 
gion on which I have seen him he had either the o he ; ' , ges. 
aig ha vad ner the crown or a hat on his head | there must of necessity be much more order and regularity of proceeding in the 
a. tar as 4 could form a judgment, it is of a light brown. His features are | Jatter than in the former case. 


mall. « it A he ’ ler 
small,and not very strengly marked, considering bis advanced age. His nose 


aw. 





| ‘You will never on any occasion, from the commencement to the close of 
but has a flatness ere a ee a oe aed a ee vi - ad ee —_ ae big _ iRise - 
Ae Ges Waies anne ne eal ’ ani ow : z wom s practice in the other House. They have too high a sense of 
alan Gad dklk de ttiadlne a Ps _— eg ;.. otnedh 1 ; d their own dignity for that. Neither do you, with two exceptions, ever see 
pear Prag ite § in their glance ‘is countenance is highly | any of them somnolent. The exceptions I refer to are a Ministerial Duke 
rained of goed nature blended with blontness. You see nothing, either | and a member of the Right Rev. Bench of Bishops, His grace has not been 
tangle ta bis Gee iste @ or Bes rp spent anc , Semeeteney tive conduct, in so far as his presence and his votes were concerned ; but 
; is 4 you aie convinced the very first | he never heard a word of the debates 
stance you getof him. The beadle of a parish, when clothed in his cloak 


s 


is short and broad, rather than otherwise 
n breadth and height, 
ntellectual expression 


No matter how important the 
tion, or who were the speakers,—there he sat firmly locked l 
Re nl ie lian Mt r 1e spe Ss, 8: 1 ked in the arms of 
3 € " ae he church dvor with an air of immeasurably greater Morpheus, with his head half buried in his breast. He always sat, as Mil- 
se.if-1mportance Qe liam -” Fourth exhibits when he meets, in state,| ton would have said, ‘apart by himself.” ; ; ; 
les ar ares he land You cam ] : ; ! 
and mmoner of the lan You ca help thinking that he | that he was most regular in his 
vishesin his heart he could either dispense with 


ques- 





What is worthy of obs« rvation is, 
attendance when there was no subject of im- 
portance before the House; and when, consequently, the benches were com- 
Session, or that, io} paratively empty. If there was one bench ou his 
time, he is the Sove- 





1 the prescriptive ceremonies 
ve basto go through, at the opening and closing of 


. ‘ 
, ia : sice of the use » 
we overflowing kindness of his soul, he forgets, at the House which 


was unoccupied, on it he was sure to seat | If The Rig , — 
‘ ’ t he u seat himse! t ight ; ? 
ivi these reaims., His every look ang movement fur: } » 1 “e } f : gg Rev o_o 
Aig terrace ; a ; | — urnish evidence, not; to whom I refer, has not quite so strong a disposition to somnolency: he 
mistaken, of ther riurnphing over the : , a aa , ; : no y 
: nae t oy . ' pphing Over the Monarch It is clearly with | only addresses himself to sl ep occasionally during the proceedings; but when 
ity it, in the 3 , ssion to the throne. } : } , 1 PRO oe Fis 
ce the Midst O reg procession to the throne, he restrains him- | he does sv, there is no mistake about the matter. Soundly and well does he 
7 Genly stepping aside to shake hands with every nobleman he sees sleep Nothing 5 eens the 


1g will awake him tll he has had his nap out. Not even the thun- 
Kings on such occa- | ders of Lord Brougham’s eloquence, when in his most viole: 
*How do you do?’ 
Of his extreme good nature and simp! 


n. As it is—contrary to the usual practice of 


he nods, and evidently says in bis own mind, 
] eer he passes 


it and impassioned 
to moods, have the slightest effect in the way of disturbing the Right Rev. Pre- 
icity ef manners | late’s slumbers. 

i 


While the Lord Chancellor in the debate of the Irish Tithes | 


May 
| Bill, in August, 1834, was causing the walls of the House to re - 
fierce invectives he hurled ‘at all and sundry” 


21, 
resound with the 


: Opposed to Ministers, 
especialiy at the devoted head of the Earl of Mansfield,—the Right Rev. B Be 


| slept “as sweetly” as if his Lordship had only been singing a lullaby. The 
| zest with which he enjoysa stolen slumber appears to be 60 great, that he Ro 





‘ often, on awaking, have cordially concurred with Sancho Panza in invoking a 
| thousand blessings on the head of him who invented sleep. In fact, the pro 
| foundness of his slumbers seems to be in proportion to the loudness of the ‘el 
of the speaker. How profound, if this hypothesis be a correct one, would be 
| his Reverence’s repose in the immediate vicinity of the Falls of Niagara! 
| Byron loved the ocean’sroar. The roar of this mighty cataract would be . 
| sweet music” to the Right Rev. Prelate’s ears.” 

The sixth Chapter contains sketches of the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of Gordon, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Buckin 
ham, the Duke of Northumberland, and the Duke of Buccleugh: our Seteat, 
must be restricted tothe Duke of Wellington :— 

The intellectual character and personal appearance of the Duke of Wel. 
lingto” is thus portrayed by our author. It is a sketch which will be read with 
interest :-— ry 

“J now come to speak of the most distinguished man of the present day 
either in this or any other country. I[ allude to the Duke of Wellington, It 
will at Once be understood, that in characterising his Grace as the most dis. 
tinguished man of the present day, I speak of him in his capacity of a general, 
and not inthatofa statesman. In this latter respect, however, J am disposed 
to assign hima much higher rank than he is generally allowed to fill by those 
pee entettain political principles opposite to his. It on some great occasion 
| he has failed in his calculation of the probable effects of circumstances, and 

the probable course of events, it is not to be disputed by his most implacable 
foes that he has been, in cases of unuewal difficulty, successful in others, The 
mere fact of his carrying on the government of the country during the eventfy| 
period which intervened between the resignation of Lord Goderich and the 
dissolution of his own administration, ie of itself unanswerable proof,—known 
as it is by every one that that government was almost entirely under his own 
individual guidance,—that his mental resources must be very far from those 
of acommon-place character. It must not only be recollected, that the period 
during which his administration existed was one unusually critical as regarded 
the posture both of home and foreign politics ; but that he had to undertake the 
helm of government in the face of perhaps the strongest prejudice that ever 
assailed any Ministry ; a prejudice caused partly by the unpopularity of his avowed 
high Tory principles, and partly by his memorable declaration, made but a short 
time before his accession to the Premiership—that he would be mad even todream 
of filling that office. 

“And yet not only did the noble Duke conduct his government safely 
through the storms and tempests of the period referred to, but at the very moment 
he made his ill-judged declaration against reform, it seemed to be resting more 
securely than ever’ That declaration was not only the most foolish that he ever 
made—it was infinitely more so than his previous well-known statement, that he 
regarded county meetings as farces—but it was decidedly the most imprudent 
that ever proceeded from the lips of a Minister of the Crown. It could not fail 
to prove, in the then existing circumstances of the country the destruction of 
| his government. It had hardly escaped his lips, when he himself saw that such 
would be its inevitable consequence. 

‘*But thatthe Duke of Wellington, notwithstanding defects in his character 
which prevent his being a statesman of the first class, is more than respectable 
in that capacity, must be abundantly clear to every mind not blinded by pre- 
judice. His conduct, first inthe case of the claims of the Dissenters, and 
afterwards in the case of the claims of the Roman Catholics, was such as no 
mind but that of a statesman could ever have suggested. Though mistaking 
the signs of the times, and ignorant of the state and force of public opinion in 
other instances, he clearly saw those signs, and correctly estimated the force 
of that opinion, as regarded the Test and Corporation Acts, and the disabilities 
under which the Roman Catholics then laboured. I need not here remark, 
that this conviction was not wrought on his mind by the arguments or repre- 
sentations of his colleagues in the Cabinet; for they were, to a man, obsti- 
nately adverse to concession in either case: it was wholly the result of his 
own reflections on the matter, and his clear perception of what the exigency 
of each individual case demanded at his hands. Nor was the fact of his de- 
termination to attempt the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and to re- 
dress the grievances of the Roman Catholics, under the peculiar and difficult 
circumstances in which he was placed by his own previous opinions and con- 
duct, and the exiating state of sentiment on these topics among his colleagues 
and friends,—less a proof of his possessing some of the leading attributes of 
a statesman, than was the fact of his perceiving the then state of public opinion 
as to the expediency of such measures. That he succeeded in carrying them 
in the face of obstacles which would not only have appalled ordinary minds, 
but which seemed altogether insuperable, is a still further evidence of his pos- 
session of those attributes. There was hardly, I believe, a man in the country 
but himself, when he first deelared his intention of bringing forward those mea- 
sures, who, with the House of Lords and the prejudices of George the Fourth 
| in his eye, ever dreamed that the Noble Duke would succeed in the objects he 
| had in view. 

“The Duke of Wellington has generally evinced an intimate knowledge of 
| the resources of his own party, and of the amount of force which would be ne- 
cessary to carry their point, and defeat their opponents. Hence, as must often 
have been observed, he has not only on many occasions pursued a more mode- 
rate course than those of the more bigoted and less calculating of his Tory 
friends, but in varions cases he has refused to co-operate with them at all. In 
| several instances this refusal to co-operate with his own party against particular 
measures of a liberal Government, has arisen as much from a conviction of the 
imprudence of defeating Ministers—had those on his side of the House pos- 
sessed the power—as from a consciousness of the utility of the attempt. In 
fact, his whole conduct shows that he is a man of great shrewdness and pru- 
dence. 

‘** Perhaps no man of the present day possesses greater moral courage than 
| the Duke of Wellington. it is that peculiar description of moral courage, too, 
| which teaches him to disregard alike the opinions both of friends and foes. Let 
him be but convinced that a certain measure has become indispensable to the 
peace or welfare of the country, and to the carrying of that measure, he will 
lend all his energies in utter disregard alike of the smiles and frowns of others. 
I do not believe that he is either to be smiled into or frowned out of a particular 
measure, however seductive the smile in the one case, or ominous the frown 
in the other. He appears as indifferent to popularity as any public man I know 
| of the present day. 

‘Indeed, my smpression is, that his moral courage is so extreme as to dege- 
| nerate into a blemish in his character. It was his utter indifference to popu- 
| larity that prompted his ill-judged and, to his own Government, fatal declaration 
| of November 1829, against all reform. And the eame disregard of public opirion 
contributed, there can be no doubt, to his resulution to centre the entire govern- 
ment of the country in his own person during the space which intervened be- 
tween the ejection of the Melbourne Ministry in November 1834, and the return 
of Sir Robert Peel from Italy. That was an experiment which no one, not 
even his own greatest friends, ever undertook to justify. It was an experiment, 
indeed, which admitted of no justification ; but was considered by his own pat- 
ty, as well as by those of opposite politics, to be as unconstitutional as it was 
bold and daring. 
| “One of the greatest defects in the character of the Duke as a statesman 1s, 
| his neither anticipating public opinion, nor keeping abreast with it. He gene- 
| rally resists it till it has acquired an overwhelming power. Had he, when in 
office, only granted a moderate measure of reform, the nation would have been 
satisfied, at least for a time, and he might still have been Prime Minister of the 
country. But by his refusal to yield one iota to the public demand, that demand 
became more extensive in its scope. and louder in its tone, until it could no 
longer be resisted with safety to the public peace.—He refuses the little which 
would be gratefully received as an act of grace, and then finds himself in the 
end compelled to make a much larger concession, for which he does not even 
receive the thanks of his countrymen. 

His general information is neither varied nor profound; but he very seldom 
commits blunders in his speeches. He always pays particular attention to any 
question of importance before the House before be ventures to open his mouth 
onit. And there are few men who can so speedily master the leading details 
of any question. His mind is acute, and his understanding vigorous ; so that, 
in as far as the mere matter of his speeches is concerned, he generally appears 
to some advantage. He often strikes out new courses of thought, but seldom 

pursues them far. It is nothing uncommon to hear him urge a series of inge- 
| nious arguments in favour of his view of the subject, without what is called 
dwelling onthem. He is always clear: you can never mistake the position he 
labours to establish, nor can you ever fail to perceive the immediate bearing of 
| his observations on that position. 
| Were his diction and manner good, the noble Duke would rank high asa 
| speaker, but both are bad. His style is rough and disjointed—sometimes p0- 
sitively incorrect: itis always, however, nervous and expressive His manner 
of speaking is much worse than bis diction. He has a bad screeching sort of 
| voice, aggravated by an awkward mode of mouthing the words His enuncis- 
| tion is so bad, owing in some measure to the loss of several of bis teeth. that 
often, when at the full stretch of his voice, yon do not know what particular 
words he is using. At other times, and this too while his gesture 1s ve hement, 
| he speaks in so low and peculiar a sort of tone, that you lose, perhaps, whole 
| sentences together 


eo! 4 t 
“The Duke feels strongly on political questions, and there is always greas 
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energy in his manner when expressing his sentiments. He generally makes a 
liberal use of his arms, especially his right one, when en his legs, and moves his 
body about for the purpose of enabling him to look his own friends, in different 
parts of the House, in the face. In his more vehement moods, he frequently 
falls into what, in Parliamentary language, is called the habit of expectoration. 
His whole sou! is thrown into his subject. You see at once that he has no am- 
bition to play the orator. He never uses a word more than is necessary, Nor 
does he attempt rhetorical flourishes. His speeches are full of feeling and sen- 
timent. You are only surprised when you see the intensity of the former, if in 
opposition te any measure before their Lordships,—that he does not divide the 
House on the subject. 
“ Notwithstanding his having attained the advanced age of sixty-seven, he is 
full of spirits and appareutly in excellent health. ‘The conformation of his face 





| Address of the Inhabitants of the Niagara Falls and Chippewa to Sir Francis 





is, by portraits, or otherwise, so familiar to every one that it is not necessary to 
describe it. I may simply mention that his hair is of a grayish colour, and that 
his complexion is pale and wan. His eye is quick and piercing, and his whole 
countenance is highly indicative of energy and determination. Tn height he is 
rather abuve the middle size. His form, for ene of his years, is slender, and 





remarkably erect. In his clothes he appears to evince a partiality to a blue 
ceat, and light vest and trousers. ‘They are seldom well made, but hang rather 
loosely on him.” 


—_— 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


She Albion. 


The Late Lieutenant Langrish, R N.—The amiable lady of the above-named 
Stipendiary Magistrate leaves our shores in the John W. Carter, for New York, 
to join her family in North America. The conduct of her late husband so 
endeared him to all classes of the inhabitants of Clarendon, that every respect 
has been shewn to his bereaved widow and ber two children. Mre. L. was ac- 
companied to this City by an intimate friend of the deceased, who presented to 
her yesterday, in the shape of £200, an unquestionable mark of approbation of 
the valuable services of her husband. 

i 


UPPER CANADA. 


Head. 
To his Excellency Sir Francis Bond Head, Lieutenant Governor of the Pro- 
' vince of Upper Canada, &c. &c. &c. 
Mey wt please your Excellency, 
That at a meeting held upon the 5th day of May instant, of the Freeholders 
and Inhabitants, residing at and near the Falls of Niagara, convened by public 
notice, Samuel Street, Esq. being called to the chair,—James Cummings, Esq. 





being appointed Secretary,—the following Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved—That disclaiming, by this act, we identify ourselves with either 
of the prominent parties in the political discussions which have unhappily pre- 
vailed in the Province ; yet we deem the present crisis so important, that every 








In the House of Commons on the 14th the motion to prohibit corporal punish- 
ment in the Army, was /ost by a vote of 135 to 73. 

The merchants of London, interested in the trade with Turkey, Persia, 
and the Levant, are about petitioning Parliament to take measures to pro- 
tect the interests of English commerce from the machinations of Russia in that 
quarter ! 

In the House of Commons, on the 13th, Mr. Robinson moved for the ap- 
pointment of @ select committee “to enquire under what regulations and 
restrictions foreign corn and flour warehoused in bond may be admitted for 
manufacture and exportation, without prejudice to the revenue and the in- 
terests of agriculture.” After a diseussion, the motion was negatived by 77 
to 40. 

Great efforts continue to be made by Ministers and the Police, to discover the 
parties engaged in blowing up the Statue of King William in Dublin. 

The English Stock market continues firm, but without any alteration in the 
quotations, the price for money being 91 3-4 and 91 7-8 for the account ; Ex- 
chequer bills are 18 to 20s premium ; India Bonds 5to 6s. premium ; and Bank 
Stock, 213, to 1-2. 

London, April 15.—It would seem by the French papers of Wednesday, that 
although the friends of M. d’Argout had succeeded in causing a majority of 
committee men who were not opposed to his project of beetroot sugar to be 
chosen by the bureaux, the committee will propose the adjournment of the 
question ; and, moreover, that it will recommend that an inquiry into the sugar 
question generally be instituted. It becomes then, extremely probable that 
M. d’Argout’s unlucky project will be withdrawn as soon as the report thereon is 
brought up. 

His Majesty’s Levee.—His Majesty arrived in town at half past one yesterday 
from Windsor, and held a Levee. In the circle, Mr. Wilkins, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary from the United States of America at the Court of St. Petersburg, 
was presented. 

A letter from Frankfort states, on the authority from Cracow, of the 8th 
instant, that the troops of the three Allied Powers were immediately to quit 
Cracow. 


The Paris papers bring intelligence from Algiers and Oran; the environs of | 
the latter are said to be very unsafe ‘They contain a report that the French had | 


gained on the plains of the Abra, a considerable victory over the chief named 
Hubid Bou!em, the right hand of Ardel Cader. No particulars are given. 
IRELAND. 

Blowing up of the Statue of King Wilham III in Dublin. —This Statue, which 
stood in College-green, one of the most public places in the city, was on Thurs- 
day night, totally destroyed by gunpowder. The presiding magistrates of Col- 
lege-street Police-office, Alderman Fieming and Mr Tudor, were engaged on 
Friday in endeavouring to find out some clue which would lead to the discovery 
of the perpetrators of this wanton outrage. Although some evidence has been 
already obtained, in reference to the manner in which the destruction of the 


statue was effected, nothing has yet transpired to inculpate any persous as parti- | 
cipators in the affair, although suspicions have been excited. The principal | 


witness was a woman named turkington. She stated that about half-past 12 
o’clock on Thursday night she was coming down Church-lane, when she saw a 
light on the statue of King William, and immediately afterwards a tremendous 
explosion took place. A man then came from behind the pedestal, from the 
Fuster-place side, and on observing bim she said, ‘' I suppose you would have 
dune the same thing to me, if I had been in that place.””. The man struck wit- 
ness a blow with his hand on the words having been made wse of, and then run 
away as fast as he could. ‘The force of the explosion knocked the statue down 
on the stones nearest to Church-lane, and the legs were broken by the fall. 


The watchmen sprung their rattles after the explosion took place. After the | 


explosion had taken piace on Thursday night, and intelligence of the event had 


been conveyed to College-street office, constable Goudisson attended with a | 
party of police, in order to preserve order. The statue, which had been flung | 


down from the horse, was placed on a float and conveyed to the police office, 
where itis at present deposited It is entirely defaced by the explosiun, snd 
the leg is torn away from tne trunk. The statue was generally supposed to be 
of brass, but this is not the case, it being made of lead An old cut is obser- 
vable in the neck, which report assigns to have been made by some individual in 


1798, who endeavoured to cut off the head. After working a considerable time | 
he became alarmed, and desisted from the attempt. When the statue was lying | 


on the ground, many of the persons asseinbled in the street passed various re- 


marks onthe circumstance. Among the expressions were the following: * He | 


fainted, poor fellow, and bring bim a drop of water ;”’ ** bring the doctor, for he 
has broken his leg!” ** he hias been long enough up, and it was time he should 
be pulled down, and may he never rise again.” An old woman, ina happy state 
of inebriation, turned up her eyes to the statue, and clapping her hands together, 
cried out, ** Ah then Bill, my hearty! you're unseated before Dan's unseated, 
and if he’s unseated, there's just the place for him. 


—+_>-—— 
JAMAICA, 
From the Despatch. 

Steam Navigation to Jamaica —Extract of a letter from a Gentlemen in 
London, connected with Jamaica, dated the 15th of March, 1836 :— 

“T think there is no doubt now, that a Steamer, will be established for Jamaica. 
Most people that I have consulted here, interested in the Island, agree that they 
will greatly benefit the Colony. ‘The shares will be fixed at £20 each, 10 to 15 
to entitle the holders to vote; 15 to 25, two votes; 25to 35, 3 votes; 35 tu 
650 shares and upwards 4 votes; £5 payable on subscriptions; £5 payable in 


three months, and the remainder as may becalled for and required. The eapital 


proposed is £60,000: This is to be disposed of, £2,000 for British subscribers, | 


£1000 for Jamaica.” 

The Packets.—Instroctions have been issued by the Board of Admiralty, 
that the Packets taking the Mails of the Ist and 15th of every month, are for the 
present to wait at St Thomas’, for the arrival there of the corresponding branch 
Packets from Jamaica, with the return Mails for Europe. It is, however, a 
regulation made to ascertain whether it may be beneticial or not 

It becomes our melancholy duty to record the death of J. Holmes, Esq., which 
event took place at his residence, ‘'wickenham, in Vere, on the 7th April. 
He had resided in that Parish and Clarendon for 54 years. 


Representation of Kingston —We uaderstand that eve of the respectable 


Merchants of the City, named in a former number of our paper, is likely to be | 


solicited to allow his friends to put him in nomination. We know bim to 
possess unassuming modesty : we also know his merits full we!l. He is a well 
informed practical member of onr community—and we think he is bound to 
respond to the call of the constituency. Possibly he thinks the new con- 
stituency unfavourable to him: if he dees, he is mistaken. He has done much 
for them and the rising generation in hie mercantile and other establishments ;— 


and our Creole Freeholders are proverbially famed as geverously reciprocating | 


favours. Whatever our fellow-citizen, Mr. Nethersole, may think to the con- 
trary, ke will find the constituency view him favourably, and that a large body 
are prepared to support him 


The death of Mr. Watkins having oecasiened a vacancy in the representation | 


of this City in the House of Assembly, we understand our respected friend Mr. 
Hart, is canvassing for the honour of being his successor. 

Our assize Court closed its proceedings on Tuesday, after a laborious sitting. 
The encrease of crime as exhibited un the Calendar is heart rending, and affords 
us a true picture of what will be the result after the year 1840 

The catalogue was trightful—murders, rapes, burglaries, thefts, horse-stealing, 
and cattle killing, &c. &c. were rife indeed, and many convictions took place, 
but what the punishments may be, we will not venture to predict, as the whole 
frame of our society is completely turned tipset-tirro Produce stealing has at- 
tained to an alarming height ; coffee stealing In particular, as may be seen by 
the reports of the several Courts of Quarter-Sessions. At a late Court held in 
Clarendon, no less than TEN convictions for this crime took place, and several 
Other criminals escaped for want of direct evidence. 


man interested in the prosperity of the country should openly express his senti- 
ments in relation to the course pursued by his Excellency the Lieutenant Go- 
| vernor and the House of Assembly recently prorogued. 

Resolved—That viewing his Excellency’s Speech on the 20th April to the 
| Provincial Parliament as a development of the gracious intentions of his Majes- 
| ty, and highly approving and duly appreciating his Excellency’s determination 
| as therein set forth :—** That he will use his utmost endeavours to explain to 
| the people of this Province that we want only wealth and population to become 
| one of the finest communities of people on the globe ;—that union is strength, 
| and that party spirit produces weakness; that they should consequently forgive 

and forget political as weld as religious animosity, and consider their enemies 
| only those who insidiously promote either.”"—Such sentiments are highly appre- 
| clated by this meeting, and we shall individually and collectively second such 
| patriotic conduct. 
Resolved—That we deeply deplore the course pursued by the House of As- 
, sembly, so contrary to what might have been expected ; yet we trust and be- 
‘lieve the whole Province will come forth in their loyal and patriotic spirit, and 
prove to our gracious Sovereign, to the world at large, and to his Excellency, 
| that governing upon those principles so graciously avowed by his Majesty, and 
| frankly set forth by the Lieutenant-Governor, the Province of Upper Canada 
will stand forth, worthy of such royal regard ; and that the House of Represen- 
| tatives will upon mature reflection be led to adopt measures which will draw 
| from the Mother Country the redundant wealth and population, which,” as 
observed by your Excellency, *‘ will convert the wilderness into green fields, 
| establish markets in all directions, as well as goods, the arteries of agriculture 
‘and commerce ; that plain practical education shall be promoted for the rising 
| generation ; and above all, the blessings of the Christian religion, cherished and 
"promoted without prejudice or partiality, which inculeates glory to God in the 
| highest, and on earth peace and good-will towards men.” 
| Such are the consequences this Meeting believe will mark the course of our 
| future Legislators, and cause his Excellency to forget as he generously forgives 
| the embarrassment created by those from whom better things were expected. 

Resolved—That the foregoing Resolutions be signed on the behalf of the 

| Chairman and Secretary. (Signed) 
Samvet Srreet, Chairman. 
Janes Cumminas, Secretary. 
| (Dr. Rafferty was then called to the Chair, who presided while the thanks of 
the Meeting were voted to the Chairman. } 





| Died, In Saugus, on Tuesday, 3d inst., Mrs. Nancy Brierly, wife of Mr. James 
| Brierly, a native of Rochdale, Eng. aged 43. 
| 
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By the arrival of the South America yesterday from Liverpool, we are in 
possession of our London files to the 15th ult., and have made the usual ex- 
tracts, 

Parliament re-assembled on the 11th, and proceeded to business without 
delay. On the 13th, Major Fancourt, before the Commons went into Com- 
| mittee on the Mutiny Bill, offered the following resolution :—‘ That it is 
| the opinion of the House, that the punishment of Military Fiogging should be 
entirely abolished in the British Army.’ A long discussion ensued, in which the 
Resolution was opposed by Lord Howick, Sir Henry Hardinge, and others, and 
was finally lost by a vote of 212 to 95. As the opposition to this motion came 
from the Ministerial as well as the Conservative side of the House, it is fair to 
presume that the question has received its gutefus for the presemt session at 
any rate. It is indeed most desirable that it should be disposed of, not only for 
the present but the future, for its constant agitation does more to unhinge the 
discipline of the army than any other circumstance, drunkenness always ex- 
cepted. 


Dublin was lately thrown into a strong excitement, in consequence of the 
sudden destruction, during the night of the 7th April, of the statue of King 
| William. The plot was effected so skilfully and secretly that ne one was 
detected, aud the guilty perpetrators rejoice, not only in the full success of 

the scheme, but in the prospect of concealment and escape. ‘The vandal like 
act has been generally reprobated by moderate men, but high political partizans 
‘and the bigotted Catholics exult in the achievement of this second gunpowder 
, plot, as it is termed. The Lord Lieutenant offered a reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the guilty, but it is remarked that a degree of supineness is observable 
on the part of the Irish Government. This is not strange since the Irish Go- 


vernment and even the Cabinet itself, owes its daily existence to the influence 






This last act is working the ruin of the Agitators ; if it be doubted, let the Go- 
vernor give those gentlemen an opportunity of proving the contrary by sending 
them back to their constituents without delay. We repeat we are gratifie® 
with the moderation and propriety of the Niagara address. 
The intelligence from Texas is highly advantageous to the Colonists. The 
Mexicans have been defeated, and Santa Anna taken onthe 21st ult., near Has- 
risburg, east of the Brassos. The truth of the news is strongly questioned, but 
so far, all the accounts received strongly corroborate the first intelligence. The 
following is the official account, as sent forward by Gen. Houston, two days 
subsequent to the action. If it be true in all its parts, the campaign in ‘Texas is. » 
at an end :— 

** Head Quarters, army, April 234. 
“We met Santa Annaon the 2lst inst.; we attacked bim with 600 men ; 
he had about eleven hundred, witb two howitzers. We entirely routed his whole 
force, killing about half, and taking the remainder prisoners. Santa Anna him~ 
self, and all his principal officers, are our prisoners. The history of war does 
not furnish a parallel to this battle : we had only six killed, and twenty wounded.. 
*T have not time or I would send a full report. IT will do this in the course of 
to morrow. I again call on my fellow citizens. Let us come on and conquer 
the remaining troops, and our country is free. Turn out at once—let us do the 
work at once. “THOMAS J. RUSH, 
“Secretary of War.” 





*,* If C. C. will not favour us with an interview, perbaps he will say where: 
a communication will find him. 
Our readers will observe that Mr. and Mrs. Wood to-day announce their last 

Concert prior to their return to England, which takes place, we believe, early 
in the ensuing month. The Concert will be given on Wednesday, at the City 
Hotel, when, we doubt not, a large audience will do honour te the oceasion. 
The approaching departure of these accomplished vocalists, who are not lesa 
amiable in private life, than distinguished in their profession, is generally 
regretted. 
Richardson's Dictionary of the English Language. In the midst of the 

flood of miscellaneous literature with which the public are inundated by the 

press, of a light and trivial character in many instances, and in many more mere 

trash and nonsense, it is really refreshing te see a publication brought forward 

like that which heads the present article :—a work whose objects are so very 

important in philology, and the inevitable effects of which must be, to interpose 

a powerful check upon that mutation in language which has ever been so much 

a matter of regret, and to render it more fixed and stable in its character than 
has hitherto been practicable. 

Of the gradual although insensible inroads made upon any language by the 

intercommunion with other nations, and of the gradual corruption and changing: 
of original meanings in the course of successive generations, none was more 
sensibly aware than Dr. Johnson; and in consonance with the wish of al} who 
have made the theory of language their study, and its permanence their earnest 

desire, he formed a magnificent plan, the due execution of which, by himself or 
others, would have fixed a standard of the English tongue for many generations ;. 
and would have left nothing for future lexicographers, except the labour, from 
ume to time, of collecting sueh new adaptions or modifications as should arise 
from the continued intercourse of mankind, and the discoveries, inventions, and 
improvements, which time is incessantly bringing to light. The design of 

Johnson was * First, to exhibit the natural and primitive signification of werds, 
then give the consequential, and then the metaphysical meaning ; and the quo 
tations were to be arranged according to the ‘ ages’ of the authors.” 

But whether the attainments of the Dr., gigantic as they were in his day, 
were not sufficient for so enlarged a purpose, or whether the labour was found 
to be greater than the distinguished projector had anticipated, certain it is that 
in the Dictionary which he put forth he entirely lost sight of the plan which ke 
had announced to the world. 

It is more than probable that subsequent compilers have found the task too 
difficult, or at least tov tedious; and thus have dictionaries been produced from 
various hands, with the restrained purposes of completimg the additiona) stock 
of words, of altering the orthography according to modern taste, or of assisting 
pronunciation ; whilst the grand subjects of philology, the purification of len- 
guage, and the permanence of meaning, were left but as secondary pursuits. 
The consequence of this is, that the language is indeed more copious, in pro- 








fixed and determinate ; what it gaine in variety, it more than luses in force ; and 
a strong restraining hand has become necessary to call us back to primitive sig- 


interpolation. 

We are well persuaded that in the present work we have that important de~ 
sideratum. Mr ‘Richardson appears to have been strongly impressed with the 
truth of Johnson's original position, to which he has also brought the principle 
of Horne Tooke, that “each word has only une original meaning,” aud that, 
however such meaning may be softened on the one hand, or frittered away om 
the other, yet to its original it must inevitably be referred, if we would taste the 
beauties of earlier writers, or prevent those of future periods from composing in 
a different language from that of their ancestors. With these two guides fos 
his course, he has brought to his task a large share of erudition, an intimate 
acquaintance with grammatical roots, a patient and investigating spirit, and » 
determined care and caution. ‘The quotations are numerous, and selected from 
approved authorities, and we cannot enough applaud the attention which he 
has paid to their chronological order, under each head; thus satisfying the 
judgment, through the eye, of the gradual declension from any original mean- 
ing, and enabling us to travel back to the fountain-head. 

The contents of this dictionary have already appeared before the literary 
world in another form; being incorporated in that very superior compilation the 
“Encyclopedia Metropolitana.” [t bas elicited there the most unqualified 
approbation of the learned and the reviewers; and being encouraged or rather 
invited to collect the detached matter into regular form, it appears now as ap 
English Dicnonary. As such, without making invidious comparisons, we con- 
sider it as deserving a place in every respectable library ; no young person under 
a course of liberal education should be without it; and its dissemination should 





and votes in Parliament of Mr. O'Connell and his Catholic adherents. So strong 
indeed did this feeling prevail, that the Marquess of Londonderry made it a sub- 
ject of discussion in the House of Lords on the 14th of April. Lord Mel- 
bourne asserted that the Lord Lieutenant had used all the means in his power 
to bring the offenders to justice. The Noble Marquess then said 

“IT wish to know whether the reward of £100 is to be so considered 7 
{Hear.] From information which I have received from Ireland, the Govern- 
ment have not taken any particular notice of it.” 


The Irish Corporation is before the House of Lords, and on motion of a 
second reading, Lord Lyndhurst moved that it be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee on account of its numerous and different provisions ; which motion was 
agreed to. Lord Londonderry and others have promised to oppose it in toto, 
but the motion of Lord Lynahurst would seem to indicate a determination on 
the part of the Conservatives to alter, amend, and then allow it to pass, as 
was last year done with the English Corporation Bill. 





Jamaica.—By the J. W. Cater, we have received files of Kingston papers 
to the 30th ult. Their contents are not generally important, except the report 
and general belief that the Marquees of Sligo was about to retire from the go- 
vernorship of the island and return to England. This report we believe, from 
the tenor of our private advices, to be correct ; indeed it seems impossible that 
| the Noble Marquess can again meet the present House of Assembly, and unless 
his Excellency receives instruction or permission from home te dissolve the 
House and try the effects of a new election, his departure from the colony 
must be near at hand. Lord Altamont the eldest, and two other sons of the 
Marquess arrived at New-York in the previous packet, and are now making the 
tour of the country ; and the Marquess himself, we are informed, with his noble 


Marchioness—who is a sister of the Marquess of Clauricarde, son-in-law of the 
late Mr. Canning—will visit the United States prior to their final return to Eng- 
land. A few extracts from these papers will be found in another column. 





We beg to recommend to the perusal of our Colonial readers, the address of | 


the people of Niagara Falls, &c. to Francis Head, which will be found inserted 


elsewhere. The language of this address and the sentiments it conveys cannot 


be objected to by any loyal person, whatever may be the usual shade of his | 


general principles, and condemns the House of Assembly, and very justly, for 





be a matter of concern to all who have the purity of the English tongue at 
heart. 

It has been considered by some respectable judges, that Richardson has ad-- 
hered too clusely to the notion of Horne Tooke; but even from such we must 
| take leave to differ; as we can by no means take up the ilea that any one word 
had originally more than one meaning: and must therefore approve the attempt 
to resolve back the several applications of any word to the primitive idea. If 
we were disposed to cavil, we should except from his orthography in such words 
| as Arctick, in which the letter £ now finds no plaee, and in such as ardour, 
| where modern orthography has expunged the letter u. But on this point we 

might be met by a host of antagunists, with whom at present we do not intend 
| to come into collision. Be it remembered, however, that the work in question 
|} is not so much a spelling as an explanatory dictionary, and that it is in the latter: 
| quality its great excellence chiefly consists. 

It is to be lamented that really valuable works of this nature are seldom ate 
| tainable by the public, in a very extensive degree, on account of the great price 
) at which they must necessarily be sold. Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, or im 
other words the enlarged Johnson cannot be obtained in England at a less cost 
than sixty dollars. We gladly perceive that the work before us offers facilities 
| to purchasers which render its extension much more probable, and commen- 
| surate advantages must be the result. This edition of Richardson will contain 
| at least one fourth more matter than the Todd, and will be completed for fifteen 
| dollars. It is also in such a course of publication as will render the expenss 
j almost unfelt. The publisher, Mr. Wm. Jackson, of this city, issues a part 

semi-monthily, or even oftener, consisting of eighty quarto pages closely printed; 
| thus bringing the entire work toa conclusion in about a year, and supplying im 
that time a valuable—we had almost said an invaluable—dictionary in two quarte 
| volumes of twelve hundred pages each, for a sum trifling in its amount, and ald 
| but unfelt in its details. 
| Of the appearance and mechanical execution of this edition, we cannot speak 
| in too high terms of praise The paper is a strong clear white material; the 
types are new and sharp; rendering the letter-press, although necessarily 
minute, yet perfectly clear and legible. We therefore cordially commend the 








| 
‘ 
\ 
| work to public patronage, and believe it will experience a wide circulation. 
| 
! 


The Harpers have just published two neat volumes, entitled “ Life on the 
Lakes,” being Tales and Sketches collected during a trip to the pictured roeks 
on Lake Superior. It is understood to be the production of the author of the 


| Log Cabin, and meets, we believe, with a ready sale. 





} 


R. AND MRS. WOOD take leave most respectfully to announce to the 
1 friends and the publictheir intention of giving their last or fare well vocal con 
politics. The address pledges the subscribers to support Sir Fraucis Head on( cert at the City Hotel on W ednesday evening nex!, May 25th, 1836, when they wil! 
| be assisted by Mr. C. E. Horn and Mr. Brough. Tickets one dollar each to be 
7 ; . had at the principal Music Stores, and at the Bar of the City Hotel. The Doors of 
| attempting to stop the business of the country, by withholding the supplies j the room will be opened at 7, the concert to commence precisely at 8 o'clock. 
i 


nifications, and to induce us tu be wary in treading the mazy course of capricious. 
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A collection of Metrical Pieces, by Eliza Cook. 

Common eyes (we mean no disrespect to the mass of readers,) would proba- 
bly pass over this book with as little notice as they usually bestow on works, so 
trifling in form, and so faulty in structure. But the critic, we have always held, | 
should be like the magnet, and attract to himself, however large be the heap 
of dust wherein they lie, the few grains of genuine metal which are passed over | 
by those who are not required to possess a touch of like sympathy. We copy | 
the following as being of very opposite character :— 

A SUMMER SKETCH. 
’Tis June, ‘tis merry smiling June ; 
’Tis blushing summer now: 
The rose is red—the bloom is dead— 
The fruit is on the bough. 


The biré-cage hangs upon the wall, 
Amid the ciust’ring vine : 

The rustic seat is in the porch, 
Where honeysuckles twine. 


The rosy ragged urchins play 
Beneath the glowing sky ; 

They scoop the sand, or gaily chase 
The bee that buzzes by. 


The household spaniel flings his length 
Along the stone-paved hall : 

The panting sheep-dog seeks the spot 
Where leafy shadows fall. 


The petted kitten frisks among 
The bean flowers’ fragrant maze ; 
Or, basking. throws her dappled form 
To court the warmest rays. 


The open'd casement, flinging wide, 
Geraniums give to view ; 

With choicest posies rang’d between, 
Sull wet with morning dew. 


| 


| 


The mower whistles o’er his toil, 

The em'rald grass must yield ; | 
The scythe is out, the swarth is down, 

There's incense in the field. 


Oh! how I love to calmly muse 
In such an hour as this ; 

To nurse the joy Creation gives, 
In purity and bliss. 


ROVER’S SONG. | 
I'm afloat! I'm afloat on the fierce rolling tide ; 
The Ocean's my home! and my bark is my bride! 


Up—up with my flag! let it wave o'er the sea! 
I'm afloat! I'm afloat! and the Rover is free ! 





I fear not the monarch ; I heed not the law; 

I've a compass to steer by,—a dagger to draw ; 

And ne'er as a coward or slave wil! I kneel, 

While my guns carry shot, or my belt bears a steel! 


| 


Quick—quick—trim her sails ; let her sheet kiss the wind; 
And I warrant we'll soon leave the sea-gull behind ; 

Tip—up with my flag! let it wave o’er the sea! 

I'm atloat! [mafieat! and the Rover is free! 


The night gathers o'er us; the thunder is heard; 
What matter? our vessel skims on like a bird! 
What to her is the dash of the storm-ridden main ? 
She has braved it before, and will brave it again ! 


The fire-gleaming flashes around us may fall ; 

‘They may strike; they may cleave ; but they cannot appal. 
With lightnings above us, and darkness below, 

Through the wild waste of waters right onward we go! 


Hurrah! my brave crew! ye may drink; ye may sleep; 
The storm-fiend is hush'd; we're alone on the deep; 
Our flag uf defiance still waves o'er the sea; 

Hurrah, boys! hurrah, boys! the Rover is free! 


——— 
THE TIN TRUMPET, OR HEADS AND TALES. 
[Second notice. conclusion. } 

Though it is but a tiny thing, atin trumpet, we must take another blow at it. 
It is lively, and reminds us(in more ways than one, as we shall shew at the 
close of this notice) of bygone days, when fairs were suffered, and children 
were permitted to be merry ; 2. e. before the Schoolmaster strode abroad to make 
Utilitarians of four years old, and philosophers of tive. In the chubby times uf 
hoops and hop-scotch, when **'Tom Thumb” and ‘ Goody 'Two-shoes” were 
unproscribed nursery books, and the infant-ry of Britain were not trained with 
the gravity of Spaniards, a tin trumpet was equally noisy and agreeable to 
urchin ears and lips. But, blessed be the march of intellect and the spread of 
knowledge! we have lived to see a “talented” and practical epoch. A kite, 
now, is made to teach aérostation and electricity ; a peg-top serves to illustrate 
mechanics ; a foot-ball, projectiles and, perhaps, geography ; a skipping rope, 
geometry and the laws of motion ; marbles, the fine arts ; and cards and counters, 
astronomy and ethics. Moral philosophy may, for aught he know, be inculcated 
with a rattle, and physics with a drum; and as we assert we are daily improving, 
wait but another lustre, and, 

Good heavens, how wise we shall be! 
As yet we are not wise enough to keep out of /aw, where the professors get the 
oyster and the disputants the shells :— 

* Law (says Dr. Chatficld)—English—see Hocus Pocus, and Chicanery. 
The following cliaracter, or rather sentence of condemnation, was pronounced 
upon it, by one well acquainted with his subject—the lecturer over the remains 
of the late Jeremy Bentbam. In answer to the question, what is this boasted 
English law, which, as we have been told for ages, renders us the envy and ad- 
miration of surrounding nations, he replies, ‘The substantive part of it, whether 
as written in books or expounded by judges, a chaos, fathom!ess and boundless ; 
the huge and monstrous mass being made up of fiction, tautology, technicality, 
circulty, irregularity, and inconsistency ; the admunistrative part of it, a system 
of exqvisitely contrived chicanery; a system made up of abuses; a system 
which constantly places the interest of the judicial minister in opposition to his 
cuty; £0 paces his Interest In Opposition to bis duty, that in the very proportion 
in which it serves his ends, it deteats the ends of justice. . ? . 

* Lawyers—generally know too much of law to have a very clear perception 
of justice, Just as divines are often too deeply read in theology to appreciate 
the full grandeur and the proper tendencies of religion 


} 


Losing the abstract in 
ie coucrete, the comprehensive is the technical, the principal in its accessories, 
both are in the predicament of the rustic who could not see London for the 
houses. It has been invidiously said, that lawyers pass their time in taking ad- 
vantage of their contemy but if we may credit the authority of Foote, 
they sometimes outwit the undertaker even after their death. That facetious 
person belng once suinmoned into the country, by the relatives of a respectable 
practitioner, to whom he had been appointed executor, was asked what direc- 
ions shuuld be given respecting the funeral. ‘ What may be your practice in 
the country,” said the wag, ‘I do not exactly know; but in London, when a 
lawyer dies, his body is disposed of in a very cheap and sunple manner. We 
lock it up in a room over night, and by the next inurning it has always totally 
disappeared. Whither it has been conveyed we cannot tell to a certainty ; but 
there is invariably such a strong smell of brimstone in the chamber, that we can 
form a shrewd guess at the character of the conveyancer.” 

Another learned profession is thus pithily described 


OTATICS | 





1VCl 
cal J ; ’ ‘ . + 
Medical Practice. —Gus ssing at Nature's inte ntions and wishes, and then en- 
deavouring to substitute man’s. 
pans 
The third of the great pursuits of men, which adds dit inity to law and physic, 
offers us an extract or two :— 


“ Missions—Keligious 


Anattempt to produce in distant and unenlightened 
tv op. , Saas cae. is = 

salves ara at flerce “y a Non on subjects upon which the missionaries them- 
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canary hecinsa h eivilicine tai 
sionary begins with civilising and reclaimir 1€ people among whom he is cast, 


nations, au uniform: 


thus submitt 


he cannot fail to improve their temporal con 


| he replied, * And yours are too small for an ass.’ * 


| come out here to be damned.’ 


| you want it. 


dering on despair, some of the poor neighbours, groping among the embers for 
what they could find, stumbled upon several canisters of unconsumed but half- 
baked snuff, which they tried, and found it so grateful to their noses, that they 
loaded their waistcoat pockets with the spoil. Lundy Foot, roused from his 
stupor, at length imitated their example, and took a pinch of his own property, 
when he was instantly struck by the superior pungency and flavour it had ac- 
quired from the great heat to which it had been exposed. Treasuring up this 
valuable hint, he took another house in a place called Black Yard, and preparing 
a large oven for the purpose, set diligently about the manufacture of that high- 
dried commodity which soon became widely known as Black Yard snuff; aterm 
subsequently corrupted into the more familiar word—Blackguard. Lundy Foot, 


; . T | As he contemplated the smoking ruins on the following morning in a state bor- 
LAYS OF A WILD HARP. | p 


making his customers pay literally througa the nose, raised the price of his pro- | 


duction, took a larger house in Dublin, and ultimately made a handsome fortune 
by having been ruined.” 

Another anecdote is not new, but will bear telling again :— 

‘It is not generally known that names may be afiected, and even completely 
changed, by the state of the weather. Such, however, 1s unquestionably the 
case. The late Mr. Suet, the actor, going once to dine about twenty miles from 
London, and being only able to get an ou'side place on the coach, arrived in such 


| a bedraggled state from incessant rain, and so muffled up in great coats aad 
| pocket-handkerchiefs, that his friend inquired, doubtingly, * Are you Suet! 


‘No!’ replied the wag, ‘ I’m dripping |” ‘ 

Husband and Wife.—Husband. The Club, a taste for F rench cooks, expen- 
sive wines, and sensual luxuries ; fastidious epicurism; a dishke of the plain 
meals which he finds at home, although the only ones adapted to his fortune and 
his station; confirmed absenteeism, and clubbism—hatred of the wife, who re- 
proaches him for his selfish desertion—late hours—estrangement— profligacy— 
misery! Wife. Natural resentment of neglect—reproaches—altercations— di- 
minution of conjugal affection—dissipation, as a resource against the dullness 
of home—expensive habits—embarrassment—total alienation of the heart— 
dangerous connexions—infidelity—misery ! Of this account current the items 
may vary, either in quality or sequence, but the alpha and omega will ever be 
the same. It will begin with the club, and end with misery. 

Puns, &c.—* Absurd as it was to expect a rational answer from T. H.,I 
ventured to ask how it came that all our best poets were obliged to write prose ! 
‘ Because poetry is prose-scribed, was hisreply. * * * . ms 

“ Quibble—Quirk— Quiddet.—See Law Proceedings. (2). ‘True!’ crieda 
lady, when reproached with the inconsistent marriage she had made; ‘I have 
often said [ never would marry a parson, or a Scotchman, or a Presbyterian ; 
but I never said I would not marry a Scotch Presbyterian parson. * * * 

© 4 Coxcomh, not very remarkable for the acuteness of his feelings or his wit, 
wisbing to banter a testy vld gentleman, who had lately garnished his mouth 
with a complete set of false teeth, flippantly inquired, * Well, my good sir! I 
have often heard you complain of your masticators—pray, when do you expect to 
be again troubled with the tooth-ach!’ *When you have an affection of the 
heart, or a brain fever,’ was the reply. Not less ready and biting was the re- 
tort of the long-eared Irishman, who being banteringly asked,—‘ Paddy, my 
jewel! why don’t you get you're ears cropped! They are too large for a man : 

* * 


“H. C——,a keen sportsinan, provoked by a cockney horseman who had 


ridden over two of his hounds, could not forbear swearing at him for his awkward- 
‘ness. ‘Sir!’ said the offender, drawing up both himself and his horse, and 


assuming a very consequential look, ‘I beg to inform you, that I did not 
* Why, then, sir, you may go home, and be 
damned. * * * 

* An empty-headed youth once boasted that he had been te two of the 
most celebrated schools in England. ‘Sir,’ said a bystander. * you remind me of 
the calf that sucked two cows.’ * And what was the consequence!’ ‘* Why, 


sir, he was a very great calf.’ * * * 


** Shooting the Long-Bow.—Stretching a fact till you have made it as long as 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s tastes have descended to some of 
our modern nobility, for he tells us, in his autobiography, ‘The exercises I 
chiefly used, and most recommended to my posterity, were riding the great horse 
and fencing. I do much approve likewise of shouting inthe long-bow.’ So does 
our ingenious contemporary, Lord G , who never suffers himself to be out- 
stripped in the marvellous. ‘The Marquess of H had engaged the attention 
of a dinner-party, by stating that he had caught a pike, the day before, which 
weighed nineteen pounds. ‘Pooh!’ cried Lord G—, ‘that is nothing to the 
salmon I hooked last week, which weighed fifty-six pounds.’ ‘ Hang it,’ whis- 
pered the marquess to his neighbour, ‘I wish I could catch my pike again; I 
would add ten pounds to him directly.’ ”’ 

®ur next are rather more serious specimens : 

** Posthumous Glory.—A revenue payable to our ghosts ; anignis fatuus ; 
an exhalation arising from the ashes and corruption of the body; the glow- 
worm of the grave; a Jack-o’-lantern, of which a skeleton is the Jack, and the 
lantern a dark one; protracted oblivion; the short twilight that survives the 
setting of the vital sun, and is presently quenched in the darkness of night. 
‘ Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,’ may be said of our fame, as well a3 of our 
frame : one is buried very soon after the other. When the rattling earth is cast 
upon our coffin, it sends up a hollow sound, which, after a few faint echoes, 
dies, and is buried in oblivious silence. That fleeting noise is our posthumous 
renown. Living glory is the advantage of being known to those whom you don’t 
know; posthumous glory is enjoying acelebrity from which you can derive no 
enjoyment, and enabling every puppy in existence to feel his superiority over 
you by repeating the old dictum, that a living dog is better than a dead lion, or 
by quoting from Shakspeare—' I like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath ** * * # 

** Scandal.—What one half the world takes a pleasure in inventing, and the 








* Snuff.—Dirt thrust up the nostrils with a pig-like snort, as a sternutatory, 
which is nut to be sneezed at. The moment he has thus defeated his own ob- 
ject, the snuffling snutf-taker becomes the slave of a habit, which literally brings 
his nose to the grindstone. * * 

** Tomb.—A house built for a skeleton; a dwelling of sculptured marble, 
provided for dust and corruption ; a monument set up to perpetuate the memory 
of—the forgotten. (3). * * | 


other half in believing. * * * 


** Tongue.—The mysterious membrane that turns thought into sound. (4). 
Drink is its oil—eating its drag-chain. 

* World—the-—A great inn, kept in a perpetual bustle by arrivals and de- 
partures: by the going away of those who have just paid their bills (the debt of 
nature), and the coming of those who will soon have a similar account to settle: 
— Decessio pereuntium, et successio perituror um.” 

And the last, which isa playful though somewhat touching and exceedingly 
appropriate termination to this pleasing miscellany :— 

* Youth—a magic lantern, that surrounds us with illusions which excite plea- 
sure, surprise, and admiration, whatever be their nature. ‘The old age of the 
sensual and the vicious is the same lantern without its magic—the glasses 
broken, and the illusions gone, while the exhausted lamp, threatening every mo- 
ment to expire, sheds a ghastly glare, not upon a fair tablecloth, full of jocund 
associations, but upon what appears to be a dismal shroud, prepared to receive 
our remains. And now, gentle reader, or rather may I call you simple, if you 
have waded through this strange farrago, here will I bring it to a close, hoping by 
its example the better to impress upon vou the pithy precept, that all our follies 
and frivolities, all our crude and undigested notions, all our ** bald and disjoint- 
ed talk,’ should, like this little volume, terminate with—yYouth.” 

A selection of poems conclude the volume, one of which we will also add 
as an example of the writer's talent in that way. 


MUSINGS IN THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 


From royal Solomon's stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain! 
The wondrous world which He bi:mself created, 
Is the fit temple of creation’s Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praises pour’d 
Its altar—earth ; its roof, the sky untainted ; 
Sun, moon, and stars, the amps that give it light, 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright 






Its choir, a!l vocal tings, whose glad devotion, 
In one united hymn is heavenward sped, 
The than the w s, the deep-mouth'd ocean, 


Its organ dread 
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Conscience, heaven's silent oracle, th’ assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast, 
Sternly condemns th’ impenitent transgressor 
To live unblest. 


The pious and the virtuous, tho’ assaulted 
By furtune’s frown, or man's unjust decrees, 
Still in their bosoms find a pure, exalted, 
Unfailing peace. 


Hence do we learn that hardened vice is hateful, 
Since heaven pursues it with avenging rod, 
While goodness, self-rewarded, must be grateful 

To man and God. 


O thou most visible but unseen teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere ! 
O thuu most audible, but unheard preacher ! 
Whose sermons clear, 


Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if, when I kneel, 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal ? 


If in the temple thine own hand hath fashion’d, 
’Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to thee, with thrilling heart empassion’d, 
My gratitude ;— 


If in thy present miracles terrestrial, 
Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneeled, 
New proofs of the futurity celestial 
To man revealed ;— 


If, fearing Thee, I love thy whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration ? . 
Thou wilt! Thou wilt! 

In our opening paragraph we have referred to a matter which it is now oy, 
duty to explain. The author of the Tin Trumpet comes before us incognito as 
a Dr. Chatfield, attended by a sort of Merry Andrew, Timothy Harrison. Who 
the Doctor is we cannot tell; but if he is not Mr. James Smith, he is a most 
impudent plunderer of that gentleman; and if he is identical, we think he has 
acted rather disingenuously with the public in these volumes. For it so hap- 
pens, that, ten years, ago Mr. Colburn published a work by “One of the 
Authors of the Rejected Addresses,” entitled, ** Gaieties and Gravities,” and 
which ran through severa] editions, wherein is to be read, verbatim et literatim 
many of the best things which adornthe Tin Trumpet! ! In other cases the 
ideas are taken and enlarged upun; but, for instance, in the foregoing quotations 
we have marked 1, 2, 3, 4, and in the words * dram,” ** real friend,” *‘ jealousy,” 
&c. &c. which were extracted in our last Gazette, the writer has presumed 
entirely on the forgetfulness of readers. These pithy and piquant brevities, and 
above a hundred more of the same kind, are pirated literally from ** Specimens 
of a patent Pocket Dictionary,” (from p. 339 to 365, vol. i. of Gaieties and 
Gravities,) published in 1826. Surely such things ought, im all fair perfor- 
mances, to be acknowledged : it’s disreputable, if not dishonest, to foist them 
upon the world again as novelties. 





——— _ ee ey 
“MT. LUKE’SSCHOOL, No. 380 Hudson street, New York.—A D. Paterson 
Principal.—At this establishment, young gentlen:en are carefully instructed in 
every department of a polite and liberal education, and are fully prepared, either for 
college or for active life. 

The Principal has also made arrangements for the accommodation of a limited 
number of pupils in his house, as boarders ; where they will receive every attention 
to their comfort and advantages, to their morals and manners, necessary for the due 
cultivation of youth. Terms moderate: for which, as well as for those of the day 
school, apply as above, or at the house of the Principal, No. 5 Leroy, near Hudson 
Street. 

References.—Rev. J. M. Forbes, Rector of St. Luke’s; Rev. R. T. Huddart, 
Principal of the Classical Institute, Bloomingdale; Dr. J. S. Bartlett; J. K. Paul- 
ding; J. E.Graham, Fred’k Depeyster, John Schermerhom, Lewis Curtis, Arch’d 
Rogers, Reuben Withers, John Lioyd, Ed. Dunham, 8. M. Mead, D. Braine, 
Goold Broown, and Theo. Peck, Esqrs., and to the Parents generally of the 


Pupils. [april 30—31)} 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
sneceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
l7th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

| New-York London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, | April 10, May 27, June 1, 
Ontario, Huttleston, | » Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, George Moore,, May 1, ~ ie Mar. |, 
St. James, Wm... Sebor, 5 Mar. 7, - 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,| = oa > ti =~ 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin June 1, = we Aprill, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, = 616, April 7, ~ 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,} s By, "= “ 96. 
Philadel phia, 42. E. Morgan, July 1, “ 27, May i, 
President, J. M.Chadwick ~~ May 7 7 se 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, = ~ its ~~ a 


These ships are all of the ficst class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Steres, &e. are of the best description, The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, orto 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 

N.B.—Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth, where these packets stop to land 
and reccive passengers, to different parts of England, and to the Continent. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKE'IS 

From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, Sth, and [Sth of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Saling from 
| New-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dee. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A. Forbes Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6, “* 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 


Francis Depau, [f.Robinson,) Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. %, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “ 24, “ 16, July 8, ** 8,May 1, “** 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W.Lee. |Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. |, 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. ** 16, April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “* 16, * 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “24, * 16, Aug. 84 * ; 
Tiea, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1 





+} ay 
Formosa, iW. B. Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) “* 16, ‘© 8, Oct. IJ, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt) ** 16,May 8, ‘“* 24,'Mar. 1, “* 16, ** 8, 
Poland, Anthony, +24, “ 16, Sept. 8, “= 8, July 1, “* 16, 
Erie, \J. Funk, Mar.}, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 


Albary, \J. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,! Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
allthat may be required for comfort and conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, wil! be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 





| the expenses ectually incurred. 





C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN Tf. BOYD, Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings. 
NEW-YOKK AND LIVERPOOL PACKEIS. 
Ships. | Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days “f Sailing from 
| New York. iverpool. 7 
Caledonia, iGraham, |Jun. 1, May 1, Sept.!,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, i a” ji" t * a6, ny 24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, * 16, * 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Shettield, | Allen, “og 2g, oat # 8, 8B ‘ 


8, 3 
Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,, “ 16, ** 16, ode 4 
a) ~ 7) 8, 7) 8, “ 24, oe 24, “ 24, 
, - ‘ 
“16, * 16, * 16, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. I, 
Holdrege, | ** 24, * 24, * 24) * 8, * 8 8, 
Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Smith, a Wadi “Eee 
Waite, 
Thompson, 
Bursley, 


Europe, Marshall, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, 
Columbus, 
United States, 
South America, 
Napoleon, 
“Mogland, 

St. Andrew, 
Urpheus, 


Cobb, 


’ 4 o 
“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
* 26, ° Tey 
16, * 16, “* 16,jMay 1,Sept.1,Jan. l, 
7) 24, “ 24, o“ 24, ao g, “ 8 “ s 


Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ‘* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
ow ~ “ ~ 





, 





= ¢ ’ “ ¢ “9 
Injepemlence, Nye, a a ate t ’ 
North Amer'ca, LIxey, 16, ** 16, ** 16,)June 1, Oct. 1,3 . 6 
. < « Gy . “ 
Virginian Harris, Pai, a6, “* 245 * 6 8 ’ 


’ ’ ™ 

Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Eur pe, South Ame rica, Enge 
land, Orphens, North Amer Cia, RARING, BROTHERS,& Co., Liverpot ee 
GOODBUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. 3 
These ships are al! of the firstclass.commanded by men of charac : r . . : * 
shall be of the bes 


} t 
rience, and care wil! be taken that the beds, bed fing, and stores, 
. rT 





kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proj 

of the other lines, at $140, 1n¢ uding wines and liquors. nae a . 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsibie tor y 

par or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lacing are signes 
Cons se of shins Shetheld, United Stares, St. Andrew, al 1V1 rr a N.Y 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO.,and R. KERMIT, 4-3: 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpoo!. cn st 
Cousignees of ships Napoleon. Roscoe,Geo. Washir an 1ependences 


: 


gten,al i 
"GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 


| CEARNS,CRARY & Co,,Liverpoo!. 





st 





